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EXIT CLAUSE 79 





Clause 79 of the Page bill has been 
pronounced unconstitutional by the 
courts. The decision was not based 
on the discrimination which the law 
made between different classes of 
citizens (men and women). For that 
sort of discrimination there are un- 
fortunately too many precedents. 
Clause 79 has been thrown out be- 
cause of a legal technicality; but 
women will be only too glad to get 
rid of it on any terms. The text 
of the decision will be found in an- 
other column. 





THIRD WOMAN MAYOR 





The third British woman to be 
chosen a mayor is Mrs. Lees of Old- 
ham. The Common Cause says: 

“Only those who have lately been 
in Oldham can fully realize the popu- 
larity of the apppointment. The pas- 
sionate devotion and reverence felt 
‘for her by the people of Oldham must 
be something quite unique. ‘Love 
isn’t a strong enough word,’ they say; 
and all they seem able to express 
is the inadequancy of any expression 
to give the least measure of her good- 
ness and kindness. 

“The ceremony of her installation 
is a scene that will never be forgot- 
ten by those who witnessed it. A 
small room is usually all that is re- 
quired on these occasions, but this 
time it was the big Town Hall, and 
it was crowded long before the hour. 
Behind the seats people stood, packed 
like Sardines, and they seemed to be 
clinging like flies around the walls. 
The nomination and election take 
place before the future mayor enters,* 
and a rather regrettable scene ‘of 
party bickering and recrimination was 
witnessed. But it was almost worth 
it for the contrast, when, with the 
woman mayor, harmony seemed to 
enter—and abide. The tall, dignified 
figure entered, with the calm, beauti- 
ful, humorous face, crowned with 
white hair, upon which the black vel- 
vet bonnet was a graceful substitute 
for the ugly three-cornered hat which 
the mayor usually wears. 

“Her entrance was the signal for an 
outburst of extraordinary enthusiasm. 
All sprang to their feet, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs, clapping, shouting, 
cheering. It seemed as if they would 
never have done. The robe and chains 


*In Englend the voters elect the ¢ 
t elect 


| were donned, and Mrs. Lees rose to 
speak. Again the applause was deaf- 
ening. Then she thanked her col- 
leagues for the honor they had done 
her, with a little allusion to those 
who disapproved of the election of a 
woman: ‘They have a perfect right 
to their opinion, and they also have a 
perfect right to change that opinion!’ 
Nothing short of a full report of her 
speech, with notes on local history 
and affairs, could do justice to its 
aptness and humor. Suffice it to say 
that the Town Hall echoed with de- 
lighted laughter, and the mayor 
seemed to be enjoying herseif as much 
as anyone! 

“Again, when her speech ended, the 
whole audience rose to their feet to 
cheer and applaud. Words are inade- 
quate. There was a beauty in the 
spirit of the whole thing which must 
be felt to be understood. One can 
only say that she seemed like the 
mother of a_ great family, before 
whom her children rise up and call 
‘er blessed.” ‘ 

Novel and pleasant as it is to read 
xf women mayors in England, Amer- 
ca was the pioneer in this matter. 
\ score of women had served as 
nayors in various small towns of 
<ansas long before English women 
were made eligible. They performed 
their duties faithfully, and gave no 
sause for scandal. Had even one of 
them done otherwise, the fact would 
have been heralded from one end of 
the country to the other. Because 
their record has been stainless, very 
little has been heard about the wom- 
en mayors of Kansas. They have evi- 
dently satisfied their constituents, as 
several of them have been re-elected 
term after term. 





A VISIT TO TOLSTOI. 





Jane Addams gives in her new book 
a graphic account of her visit to 
Count Tolstoi at his home. She says: 

“The gentleman who introduced me 
endeavored to make Hull House ap- 
pear much more noble and unique than 
{ should have ventured to do. 

“Tolstoi, standing by, clad in his 
peasant garb, listened gravely, but, 
glancing distrustfully at the sleeves 
of my traveling gown, which un- 
fortunately at that season were 
monstrous in size, took hold of an 
edge and, pulling out one sleeve to an 
interminable breadth, said quite sim- 
ply that ‘there was enough stuff on 
one arm to make a frock for a little 
girl,’, and asked me directly if I did 
not find ‘such a dress’ a ‘barrier to 
the people.’ 

“I was too disconcerted to make a 
very clear explanation, although I 
tried to say that monstrous as my 
sleeves were they did not compare in 
size with those of the working girls in 
Chicago, and that nothing would more 
effectively separate me from ‘the peo- 
ple’ than a cotton blouse following the 
simple lines of the human form; even 
if I had wished to imitate him and 
‘dress as a peasant,’ it would have 
been hard to choose which peasant 
among the thirty-six nationalities we 
had recently counted in our ward. 

The Countess’s Comment 


“Fortunately the countess came to 
my rescue with a recital of her former 
attempts to clothe hypothetical little 
girls in yards of material cut from a 
train and other superfluous parts of 
her best gown, until she had been 
driven to a stand which she advised 
me to take at once. But neither 
Countess Tolstoi nor any other friend 
was on hand to help me out of my pre- 
dicament later, when I was asked who 
‘fed me, and how did I obtain shelter?’ 
Upon my reply that a farm a hundred 
miles from Chicago supplied me with 
the necessities of life, I fairly antici- 
pated the next scathing question: ‘So 
you are an absentee landlord? Do you 
think you will help the people more by 
adding yourself to the crowded city 
than you would by tilling your own 
soil?’ 
Daughter Works in the Fields 

“This new sense of discomfort over 
a failure to till my own soil was in- 
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ter appeared at the 5 o’clock tea table 
set under the trees, coming straight 
from the harvest fields, where she had 
been working with a group of peas- 
ants since 5 o'clock in the morning, 
not pretending to work, but really tak- 
ing the place of a peasant woman who 
had hurt her foot. 

“She was plainly much exhausted, 


nathy from the members of a family 
who were quite accustomed to see each 
other carry out their convictions in 
spite of discomfort and fatigue. The 
martyrdom of discomfort, however, 
was obviously much easier to bear 
than that to which, even to the eyes 
of the casual visitor, Count Tolstoi 
daily subjected himself, for his study 
in the basement of the conventional 
dwelling, with its short shelf of bat- 
tered books and its scythe and spade 
‘eaning against the wall, had many 
times lent itself to that ridicule which 
is the most difficult form of martyr- 
dom. 


At the Dinner Table 

“At the long dinner table laid in the 
garden were the various traveling 
guests, the grown-up daughters, and 
the younger children with their gov- 
erness. The countess presided over 
the usual European dinner served by 
men, but the count, and the daughter 
who had worked all day in the fields, 
ate only porridge and black bread and 
drank only kyas, the fare of the hay- 
making peasants. Of course we are all 
accustomed to the fact that those who 
perform the heaviest labor eat the 
coarsest and simplest fare at the end 
of the day, but it is not often that we 
sit at the same table with them while 
we ourselves eat the more elaborate 
food prepared by someone else’s labor. 
Tolstoi ate his simple supper without 
remark or comment upon the food his 
family and guests preferred to eat, as- 
suming that they as well as he had 
settled the matter with their own con- 
sciences.” 

In conversation with American 
women, years ago, Tolstoi expressed 
his surprise that the United States 
had not yet given women the ballot, 
and his belief that this was essential 
to a true democracy. 





TEACHERS DISTURBED 


Miss Laura W. Manister, president 
of the Elementary School Teachers’ 
Association of Baltimore, recently 
criticized the school board for refusing 
to raise the teachers’ salaries. The 
board wants to discipline Miss Manis- 
ter, and voted to ask her if the pub- 
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thentic, with a view to punishing her 
if it were. Ex-Mayor Hooper, a mi- 
nority member of the board who wants 
to raise the teachers’ pay, made known 
the fact, and now 1,300 Baltimore 
teachers, much attached to Miss Man- 
ister, are said to be considering a 
strike, while the majority of the board 
are wrathful with the ex-mayor for 
telling tales out of school. 





CARVING THE TURKEY 





The English women have to con- 
tend with a difficulty from which we 
are fortunately free. Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson once said of the equal-suffrage 
movement that, while a ship is far 
out at sea, it can steer by the stars, 
but as soon as it gets near the land, 
it has to look out for all sorts of rocks 
and shoals. All clear-sighted pol- 
ticians in England, whether suffragists 
or not, see that woman suffrage there 
cannot be much delayed; and the lead- 
ers of each party are anxious to have 
it introduced in a form which will 
turn to the advantage of their party. 
The Unionists (Tories) want the womt- 
an suffrage bill so framed that the 
majority of the women enfranchised 
by it will be Tories. The Liberals 
want it to be so framed that the 
majority of the women enfranchised 
will be Liberals; and so with the 
rest. The great difficulty is to agree 
upon a satisfactory bill; and, just as 
the European powers were willing to 
let atrocious misrule in Turkey go on 
indefinitely, each lying in wait for a 
time when it could seize the largest 
slice if the Turkish Empire were dis- 
membered, so all parties in England 
have been willing to let the disfran- 
chisement of women drag on indefi- 
nitely, hoping for a time when they 
could put through such a suffrage bill 
as would enfranchise the largest pos- 
sible number of women belonging to 
their own party and keep out as 
many as possible of those who would 
be likely to vote the other way. The 
members of Parliament belonging to 
the Conciliation Committee succeeded 
in drawing up such a bill as most of 
the professed suffragists in the House 
were willing to support, -because it 
would not change the balance of 
parties. 

It left out all the women to whose 
voting any suffragist objected. For 
instance, in England a man who owns 
a hundred-houses in different towns 
can cast a hundred otes, one for each 
of them. The Liberals naturally ob- 
jected to this, and the Conciliation 
Committee put in a proviso that a 
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in virtue of that fact unless she also 
lived in the house. The women to be 
enfranchised were practically the 
same who had had municipal suffrage 
for 41 years, mostly single women and 
widows, regarded as entitled to vote 
by every one who believed in the prin- 
ciple of woman suffrage at all. Every- 
body knew who they were, knew that 
they had not shown any especial rash- 
ness or indiscretion in their exercise 
of the municipal vote, and knew that 
their ballots had not been an asset 
of either political party. It was also 
known that four-fifths of them were 
poor women, renting tiny tenements. 
(Of the Labor members of the House 
of Commons, 32 voted for the bill,” 
while only two voted against it. Most 
of the Liberals also voted for it, while 
the large majority of the Tories op- 
posed it. This is sufficient proof that 
the measure was not so “undemo- 
cratic” as the American press has rep- 
resented it.) The women of all the 
suffrage societies were willing to ac- 
cept it as a fair compromise, and as 
the only measure that could probably 
pass at present. 

Some American papers have criti- 
cized the suffragettes for not being 
satisfied with Mr Asquith’s promise 
to give facilities. in the next Parlia- 
ment for free discussion of a woman 
suffrage bill which should be open to 
amendments. The press dispatches 
are vague, and do not make it clear 
whether he promised to let even such 
a bill come to a decisive vote. There 
have been plenty of discussions in the 
course of the last 40 years. What 
the women want is a square chance to 
have the Conciliation Bill voted up or 
voted down upon its merits. The de- 
clared intention of the enemies of 
woman suffrage has been, if they could 
not otherwise obstruct the bill, to 
amend it to death. Those who wanted 
a wider measure of enfranchisement 
for women would move an amendment 
to broaden the bill. Those who (lid 
not want any measure of enfranchise- 
ment for women at all would vote for 
the amendment. The amendment 
would be carried, and all the anti- 
suffragists who had voted for it would 
then join with the more conservative 
suffragists to vote down the bill as 
amended. To avoid this, the parlia- 
mentary experts who drew the Con- 
ciliation Bill, drew it in such a shape 
that it had to be adopted or defeated 
just as it stood; it could not be amend- 
ed without the consent of the mover. 
He expressed his willingness to ac- 
cept any amendment which was of- 
fered in good faith and which was 
not likely to wreck the whole Dill. 
The fact that the bill could not be 
amended was especially denounced 
by Mr. Asquith and by everybody who 
wanted to see the bill wrecked. 

In America we are free from these 
complications. In most of our States 
universal suffrage for men is the law, 
and everybody takes it for granted 
that, if women are to have the ballot 
at all, they ought to have it on the 
same terms. Our methods of legisla- 
tive procedure are less antiquated, and 
in most States we have no difficulty 
in getting our bills brought to a vote, 
even where they are far from com- 
manding a majority. 

These differences must be borne in 
mind, or the situation in England can- 
not be clearly understood. A. S. B. 











A NOTEWORTHY ARTICLE 





Jesse Lynch Williams contributes to 
The Ladies’ World for December one of 
the finest and most sensible articles on 
woman suffrage that has appeared for 
a long time. Send 5 cents in stamps 
to the publishers of The Ladies’ World, 
New York City, and get it. 

It is just a year since The Ladies’ 
World published Justice Brewer's re- 
markable article in favor of woman 
suffrage, which aroused so much 
comment. Mr. Williams’s article is 
even finer than Justice Brewer's. It 
is a striking contrast to Mr. Richard 
Barry’s. It will be read by about 
700,000 women in The Ladies’ World, 
and Suffrage Clubs cannot do better 
than to buy copies in large quantities 
and use them fo 
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THE ANTIS’ ALPHABET 





A is an Anti Ambitious, 

With a Logic most truly delicious, 

Who left her Dear Home : 

O’er the country to Roam, 

To prove speaking in Public Per- 
nicious. 


B is a Blustering Boor, 

A Bloodthirsty Buncoer, sure 

“If woman can’t Fight, 

Votin’ isn’t her Right; 

My Bossship ’twould make Insecure.” 


C, a Cantankerous Churl, 

Fell in love with an up-to-date Girl. 

When she wanted to vote 

The Scripture he’d quote, 

And “Let Women keep Silence” un- 
furl. 


D is an Anti Debater, 

Who storms every new Legislatur’, 

And whose “Figures and Facts” 

Show a Moral Sense lax, 

Due to some unexplained freak of 
Natur’. 


E is an Eccentric Ego, 

Who says “To the Polls ne’er would 
She go, 

In spite of her fight 

Should her sex gain the Right.” 

But, having the right, nor does He go! 


F’s a Freak Friend of the Fair Sex, 

Who fears the Dear Creatures of their 
sex 

Will soil their sweet souls 

If they go to the Polls. 

The fear need no longer his soul vex. 


G is George Washington Ganders, 
Whose Mind in a Muddle Meanders; 
He chortles with glee 

When he chances to see 

A Defeat for the Women he Slandere 


H is the Huge Hole in which 

All the envious Antis, and “sich,” 
Will, find themselves planted 
When suffrage is granted, 

To all Women, poor folk or rich. 


I’s an Ironical Imp, 

Who jollies the Anti, so limp, 
From his Fruitless endeavor 

To find a good lever 

To give his poor Logic some gimp. 


J is for Julia Ward Howe, 

Most Honored of Citizens now. 

Battle Hymns she may write, 

Noble Poems indite, 

But to vote—why, she doesn’t know 
how. 


K is an old Kronie Kicker, 

Who grumbles while over his Liquor: 
Women’s gittin’ too free 

These days, to suit me. 

If mine doesn’t mind me, I lick her.” 


L is the List of Left-overs, 

With no right to Vote, one discovers: 

Jail-bird, woman and kid, 

Pauper, idiot,—forbid 

By the law, which the case fully 
covers. 





M is Magnanimous Man, 

Who, since the Creation began, 
Has yielded to Woman,— 

In a way Superhuman,— 
Obedience—to His every plan. 


N’s the Neglected Home Nest; 

For what it’s neglected’s the Test: 
The dance, or Bridge Whist, 
Calls, or other such Grist, 

Give the Antis no cause to protest. 


O is the Orator bold, 

Who in Hair-raising Thrillers has told 
Of the Dire Destiny 

Of the Community, 

Were women for Voting enrolled. 


P is the Proud Privilege, 

Which round Man’s an impervious 
Hedge. 

“Voting isn’t a Right, 

Something different, 

Don’t give 
Wedge!” 


quite. 


Woman an_e entering 


Q’s the Queer Quibbles and Quirks, 

The Smiles and the Suave little 
Smirks 

That are given each season 

Instead of good Reason 

Why Woman can’t Vote if she Works. 


R's a Congressional Row, 

Which occurs in the House, then and 
now. 

They quarrel and fight, 

They bark and they bite: 

Worien couldn't do worse, anyhow! 


S is a Woman's true Sp’ere. 
What its boundaries are is not clear. 
She can Work, she can play, 
She can Earn her own way, 


But to vote—twould Unsex the Poor 
Dear. 


lr is Tyrannical Tax— 

When it’s put upon men’s 
3acks; 

But when levied on Woman, 

Although she is Human, 

It somehow reverses the Facts. 


Sturdy 


U is an Uncompromiser, 

Who some day may grow to be wiser? 
He even may See 

*Twould be better if he 

Had not followed his Antique Adviser, 


V is the Vegative Vote 

Of the Vapid young woman who wrote: 
“I’m now quite as free 

As I e’er wish to be— 

On my Mushy Dependence I dote!” 


W’s the Woman who Wouldn’t 
Vote—-while her .Man says’ she 


Oh, ey t~~-4~- 
Does 


Twine! 
She should Think for herself,—but 
she couldn't. 


The final ones, X, Y and Z, . 
Are the Thoughtless Tailenders, you 


see, 
Who never think far 
Till it’s quite popular, 
And whose Strong Suit is Conformitee. 





THE NIGHT OF THE CHILDREN 





By James Oppenheim 





Christmas was in the air. The 
frosty, starry night turned golden in 
the city avenues. Up and down the 
pavement the crowds swept, laughing, 
talking, jostling—cheeks ruddy with 
the weather, eyes sparkling with the 
lights. As they moved, there un- 
rolled beside them the endless film of 
brilliant shop-windows, crammed with 
riches, and through the swinging doors 
eddies of people were sucked in and 
ejected. At the curb the toy-pedlars 
shouted, the chestnut-stands sent up 
their smoke. It seemed as if the mil- 
lions of the city had poured out to 
mingle in a street festival of joy and 
brotherhood. People laughed at one 
another; a wine of good humor 
drenched the air. It was as if on this 
night hate and strife and greed had 
been sloughed off; as if the race said, 
“Come, let us be happy with one an- 
other. We are all here together. Let 
us meet and mingle in joy and good- 
will and peace!” 

It was the night of the children. Far 
through the sleeping city the million 
children were in their beds, and it was 
for them that these people met. For 
their children they were sweeping the 
shops, that Christmas morning might 
dawn with the candles of the pine, 
and hanging bulgy stockings, and the 
mysterious new toys. And it was the 
thought of the children, possibly, that 
made these men and women so light- 
footed, so bubblingly joyous, so inno- 
cently happy. It made children of 
them and they mingled with each 
other light-laughing, rollicking boys 
and girls. 

There was one vast department 
store, nearly a block square and six 
stories high, which sucked in vast 
masses of the crowd. Pendant from 
its ceilings hung white moons of 
light, and under these a density of 
humanity slowly swirled about the 
sparkling, laden counters. The air 
was over-warm with breathing, and 
tingled with the excitement of shuf- 
fling shoes, rattle of packages, and a 
hive hum of talk and exclamations. 
The place was electric with the push 
of many wills, the clash of desires, 
the impeded hurry, the drawing near 
of closing time. Half past ten had 
come and gone, and yet the crowd 
was unsatisfied; it hungered and 
strained and clamored and struggled 
to get its fill. 

One counter especially was _ be- 
sieged. At this were sold little five- 
cent packages of “snow” for Christ- 
mas trees. Behind this counter stood 
Mamie Riggs, seventeen years old, 
thin, emaciated, bloodless, her face 
pale and drawn and wrinkled, her eyes 
bloodshot, her lips trembling. As she 
made out checks and received and 
made change, and handled the en- 
velopes, her jhands_ visibly shook. 
Faces crowded near her, leaned close, 
arms lifted, fingers jerked near her 
eyes. 

“This snow?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How much?” 

“Five cents.” 

“Only one for five?” 

“Only one.” 

“How much in a package?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.” 

“Don’t know!” 

At least five voices interrupted: 

“See here, I want a half dozen of 
these.” “Where’s my change?” “I 
can’t wait all night!” “Isn't there 
anyone to wait on me?” “Say, I'll 
speak to the floorwalker if I don’t get 
proper attention!” 

Mamie answered as best she could. 

“Just a minute! You said five? 
Six? Change hasn’t come. I can't 
help it, ma’am! Yes, it’s five a pack- 
age! Snow! yes. I'll wait on you in 
a minute!” 

She spoke evenly, in. a monotone. 
But she was doing her work me- 
chanically. In fact, Mamie wasn’t “all 
there.” Her fingers, her lips kept 
working, but the real Mamie seemed 
in a trance. Sunburst after sunburst 





shouldn’t. 


of faces shot the air. before her, a loud 
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sea-noise of voices swept her brain, 
and she felt deathly sick. Every bone 
in her body ached. It seemed as if 
her feet had broken and were bleed- 
ing. She was horribly nauseated and 
dizzy. She felt as if she were going 
to faint. By sheer force of grit she 
clung to the counter, she kept up- 
right, she moved, talked, worked. On 
and on it went minute by minute and 
still the faces crowded, the voices rang 
out, the packages had to be delivered, 
the change made, the checks written 
out. 

Afterwards it seemed to her that 
her whole year had been rushing to- 
ward this Christmas climax. Most of 
that year she had worked in a cheaper 
store—worked nine and a half hours 
a day for $2.62% a week. As this 
Was not enough to live on, she had 
boarded with an aunt in Hoboken, 
paying her $1.15 a week. But it took 
her an hour and a quarter to get to 
work, and she rose early before dawn 
to get to her counter at eight sharp. 
Care-fare cost her $1.26, which, with 
the board, left her twenty cents a 
week. No recreation, no fresh air. 


And every few nights she was up till 
midnight laundering her clothes, that 
she might be neat-appearing. This 
work,- she felt, was killing her; so 
She left it, and took a position in the 
larger store for $4.00 a week. 

But she had to figure close. She 
slept near by in a charity dormitory 
for six cents a night. She went with- 
out breakfast; lunch and supper con- 
sisted of coffee and rolls for ten cents; 
each laundry was twenty-one cents a 
week, Clothes and extras came close 
to $2.00. In this way she spent all 
her wages—toiled from 8 A. M. to 6.15 
P, M., and on Saturdays till 9.30. 
Strength does nog come on coffee and 
rolls, nor on nine and a half hours of 
standing indoors, nor on lack of pleas- 
ure and mental growth, Mamie grew 
sickly, wrinkled, weaker day by day; 
she was afflicted with violent head- 
aches, and at seventeen she was al- 
ready a sapped and aged woman, un- 
fit for marriage and child-bearing and 
housework, with no future but in- 
cessant toil, and no savings against 
sickness or old age. 

This was bad enough. But then the 
holiday rush began. The store was 
kept open until 11.30 at night. Mamie 
grew feverish, had dizzy spells, was 
too sick to eat. Her condition grew 
worse each day, and now, on this last 
day, she had come to work at eight 
in the morning feeling that she could 
not endure a half hour of standing up, 
nor the crowds, nor the noise, nor the 
bad air. That day was a wild, slow 
torture, measured by minutes, endless 
and pitiless. On and on it went, on 
up to noon, on from 12.45 to 6, on 
from 6.30 to this very minute. 

“This snow? How much? See here, 
where’s my change? ‘Do you think | 
can wait all night? Say, I'll tell the 
floorwalker! Yes, wrap me up six, in 
two packages please. Isn’t there any- 
one else waiting at this counter?” 

Sunburst after sunburst of faces; 
sea-roar of talking, dazzling lights, 
confusion, bustle, noise, hands flying, 
lips moving—and this would go for an: 
other hour and a half! 

A man pushed his way through the 
crowd. ‘See here, kid,” he cried, “you 


do me up ten of these, quick!” 
Mamie leaned forward on_ the 
counter and smiled dimly. 
“Ten? Ten?” 


“Can’t you hear? Eight, nine, ten!” 

“Ten? Ten what?” 

She leaned further forward, she 
sighed, she slipped, and her arms and 
face and hair and thin bosom all 
slouched among the packages on the 
counter. 

Cries went up: “She's 
Something’s the matter! 
Help her up!” 

The crowd jammed; the floorwalk- 
|er broke his way through, muttering:' 
“Mamie down? Thunder! And just 
now, when we can't replace her! Why 
the devil couldn't the girl stick it 
out?” 

Next morning the nurse in the hos- 
|pital wished her a Merry Christmas. 

She looked up vacantly, and went 
off in a delirium, crying shrilly: 


fainted! 
Get water! 





“It’s five cents a package, ma’am! 
|Just a minute! Yes, snow—snow for 
| Christmas trees.” 

At the same moment, over the wide- 
spread city, the little children hopped 
out of bed and ran in their nighties 
to the parlor. There flamed the 
eandles of the pines, there hung the 
bulgy stockings, there lay the mysteri- 
ous packages. - Little eyes giistened 


with awe and wonder, women and 
men were blinded with happy tears, 





and the Christmas bells pealed léve 
and brotherhood through the tingling 
dawn. , 

And one woman said to another: 
“The jam was awful last night. I 
thought ‘I'd never’ get home: And 
the service in the stores was insuf- 
ferable.” , 

Asked the other: “Why didn’t you 
shop earlier in the month?” 

“Why? Oh, you know how it is!” 
—The Survey. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE INACCURACY 





An article by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
published February dn the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, entitled “Why the 
Vote Would be Injurious to Women,” 
said that at a recent election in Des 
Moines, out of a population of 100,000, 
only 150 women voted on schoo] mat- 
ters. An Iowa woman writes: 

“Determined to’ know the truth of 
this statement, I wrote to the mayor 
of Des Moines for the official figures. 
Mayor Lytton said 1,215 women and 
8,633 men voted. A noiary certified 
that 6,522 men voted for bonds for a 
new high school building and 2,211 
against them. The women’s vote was 


1,173 for and only 42 against.”—Anne 
Heslet in Wisconsin Citizen. 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 


Will Vote for President 


State of Washington will have the} 
right to vote for President. They will | 
no longer view with envy their sis- 
ters in Idaho, 
Wyoming. 
belt of woman = suffrage 
stretching from the western boundary 
of Nebraska to the shores of the 
Pacific.—Chicago Record-Hefald. 
We Are in for It 

Woman suffrage is steadily extend: 
ing its sway over the West. At thé} 
recent election an amendment grant; 
ing women the right to vote was 
passed in the State of Washington, 
As a State that once commits itself | 
to enlarging the suffrage is by the 
nature of things almost completely 
divested of the power to contract it 
again, this advance for the cause may 
be regarded as permanent. 
in for woman suffrage eventually.— 
Providence (R. I.) Bulletin. 

Cause for Thanksgiving 

This will be a pretty fair sort of 
Thanksgiving Day-.for all of us that 
have radical faith; and not the least 
occasion for our abounding joy is the 
fact that another State has been won 
for sanity and reason in its attitude 
toward women. Let us give thank$ 
for Washington. Apparently its citi 
zens reject the jungle idea that wom 
en are inferior creatures, for: no 
Washington takes its place on the 
side of a rational civilization founded 
upon equal political rights for all, 
Good work!—The Coming Nation. 

Better Than Expectation 


The amendment granting suffrage 
to women was carried by 50,000 ma: 
jority in Washington. Every county 
favored it. The result was better 
than anticipated by the active suf: 
fragists. It is proposed to so usé 
the power of the ballot as to keep 
rather than alienate the good opinion 
of male voters who have consented to 
a divided sovereignty. Working-to ret 
alize these high ideals, if they are 
successful the women voters of Wash; 
ington will vindicate the trust of the 
electorate and greatly aid in pushing 
forward further experiments.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

No Wonder They Celebrate 

Woman suffragists everywhere will 
be heartened by the news from Wash; 
ington that that great State has re- 
enfranchised women. This is the sec- 
ond time that it has taken this stand, 
there having been women voters from 
1883 to 1887; and now that the advo- 
cates of this reform have carried 
every county, as far as reported, there 
is no doubt that the State will remain 
permanently in the suffrage column. 
Five States of the Union now inter- 
pret democracy as the right of men 
and women within their borders to 
participate in their government and 
enter the voting booths. Coming as 
this does as a result of a single cam- 
paign, it is no wonder that the New 
York suffragists are preparing to cele- 
brate to-night with a rousing meeting 
at Cooper Union this triumph for their 
cause. Beside this, their defeats in 
Oregon and Oklahoma are of small 
importance. The action of Washing- 


Colorado, 


territory | 





Two years hence the women of the | 


Utah and, 
There is now a continuous | 


We are} 


ton will make the next Oregon cam- 
paign much easier. As for Oklahoma, 
which has just “its 
Negroes and 10 percent. of its In- 
dians, it ‘would have been | Amazing 
for it to \have enfranchised. women. 
If the Eastern States are likely to be 
the last of those north of Mason and 
Dixon's line to be carried for woman 
suffrage, the next decade ought to see 
various other victories, for enthusi- 
asm grows among the workers, and 
with each battle they learn better how 
to, carry on their campaigns.—New 
York Evening Post. 
Won Without Brickbats 


The. British suffragettes have prob- 
ably heard the glad news from the 
United States, to the effect’ that in 
Washington 150,000 women have just 
been enfranchised. A victory that was 
gained by ballots, not by bullets, 


brickbats or broken skulls!—New Bed- 
ford Times. 
Wadsworth’s Specifications 


The poet has extolled “the reason 
firm, the temperate will,” which, with 
some other fine qualities, form the 
“perfect ‘woman, nobly planned, to 
warn, to comfort and command.” 
Match up to Wadsworth’s specifica- 
tions, ladies, and the whole country 
will follow the. State of Washington 
|in the course of a very short time!— 
| Buffalo Unquirer. 





Eliminating the Sentimental 

| There are now six American com- 
|monwealths that give women the suf- 
|frage on an equality ‘with men. All 
|of these States are in the West, be- 
ling Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho 
and Kansas, in the latter only at 
| municipal Women have 
been voting in Wyoming since 1869, 
in Colorado since 1893, aud in Kansas 
} Since 1887. In Washington the right 
|of woman suffrage goes into the con- 
stitution by an amendment which has 
hen received a substantial majority. 
|The most important phase of tbe 
question that seems to have influenced 
jhe Washington electorate was the 
|elimination of the purely sentimental 


| V view.—Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 
| The Step-by-Step Method 

Woman suffrage has two sound 
|methods of advance: one is State by 
State, and in adding Washington to 
four others it makes substantial prog- 
ress; the other method is to begin, 
|in more conservative States, with the 
| municipal suffrage, which is the most 
| important and the one most nearly 
‘related to the work which women 
|heretofore have done. It is 
| more 


elections, 





much 
effective to show that city 
housekeeping is very bad, and that 
women have every right to help, than 
it is to keep the argument in the up- 
per atmosphere of syllogisms about 
oppression.—Collier’s Weekly. 
The Suffrage Procession 

Wyoming was the first State to give 
women full suffrage. She served no- 
tice on Congress when she was ad- 
mitted to the Union 21 years ago that 
she didn’t want to come in unless she 
brought her women with her and she 
brought them. Colorado came next, 
Utah followed suit, then Idaho and 
now Washington has done the proper 
thing. Next!—Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 





Surprised by the Victory 


Now that all is over, none, perhaps, 
is so surprised at the victory as the 
women themselves. The majority of 
them, even those who were in favor 
of the amendment, -were skeptical to 
| the last. The women’s clubs and suf- 
frage organizations, however, made a 
strong campaign. It was characterized 
by dignity, energy and quiet persist- 
ence. The appeal was strictly to rea- 
son. Hundreds of speeches. were 
made, more than 1,000,000 pieces: of 
literature were distributed, and pos- 
ters, signs and .banners were put up 
all over the State. Despite the. over- 
whelming character of their victory, 
the conduct of -the suffrage leaders 
has been marked with dignity and re- 
straint. Whatever sentiment may 
have existed against the amendment, 
it did not show itself in the form of 
organized opposition. Anti-suffrage 
organizations have never flournished 
in- Washington; ‘the last one, import- 
ed from the East, died of inanition.— 
Buffalo Courier. 


Suppose It Were the Men 


Suppose that the men of Chicago 
were entitled to vote only for trustees 
of the University of Illinois, We very 
much doubt whether, aside from those 
engaged in educational work and those 
interested in the case of some friend, 
there would be more than 490 regis- 
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ter. A man need not be an adyo- 
cate of woman suffrage to believe 
that the vote for school committee 
is no test at all of what women would 
do if they had the ballot. Even in a 
warm political campaign, it is difficult 
to get a fair proportion of the men 
out to the polls. And these men have 
the privilege of voting for every of- 
ficer, from the top to the bottom of 
the list. Limit all these voters to vot- 
ing for the school committee, and see 
how few would come out. The wom- 
en are not being treated fairly when 
the actual vote every year on a mat- 
ter which is generally fairly well de- 
cided beforehand is taken as the 
measure of their interest in civic mat- 
ters.—Gloucester (Mass.) Times. 





. CONCERNING WOMEN 


Jane Addams is out with a new 
book, “Twenty Years at Hull House.” 

Miss Ethel Stillman of Chicago has 
been elected president of the under- 
graduate council, the chief student- 
governing body of the University of 
Chicago. She is the first girl ever 
chosen for the office. 


Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz of Hornell, 
N. Y., has got out a new suffrage leaf- 
let entitled “For Men Only.” It is 
forcibly written, and deals with the 
connection between the ballot and the 
cost of living. It does not give the 
price of the leaflet, as every suffrage 
document ought to do. 

Mrs. Mary Carroll has been appoint 
ed sanitary officer in St. Louis. She 
works under the direction of the city’s 
recreation department, and visits rest 
rooms and other public-comfort 
tions to see that all sanitary precau- 
tions are taken and that the 
are kept perfectly clean. 


sta- 
places 


The College Equal Suffrage Club of 
Cincinnati listened to an address by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall at its open- 
ing meeting for the season. Mrs. 
Sewall said that her “recipe for the 
suceess of women suffrage clubs was 
to organize local clubs, ‘nondenomina- 
tional,’ bringing together women who 
are different.” 

inherited a 
New 


Miss Jessie Nicholson 
farm of 225 acres in 
which her father had farmed in the 
old way. When she took it she re- 
alized that the new way to do things 
is to specialize, so she began to do 
this on the farm. She raises Canada 
field peas, her own hay, and makes 
a silo, sells chickens and milk, and 
that is all. There are 100 cows, and 
she puts away $3,000 each year. 


Jersey, 


Mme. Judith Gautier has been elect- 
ed as the first woman member of the 
Academie Goncourt. The nine mem- 
kers who met in Paris to fill the chair 
left vacant by the death of the author, 
Jules Renard, unanimously chose her 
to succeed him. Mme. Gautier, well 
known for her original and charming 
stories, notably her Japanese sketches 
and her humorous plays, is one of the 
three daughters of Theophile Gautier. 
She married the late M. Catulle 
Mendes, the distinguished poet and 
critic. Mme. Gautier has been writing 
for 30 years. 

Miss Delia Sharp, for the past 
twelve years deputy circuit clerk in 
Jasper County, Mo., has been declared 
elected circuit clerk, after a strongly 
contested campaign. Miss Sharp's op- 
ponent on the Democratic ticket was 
one of the most popular farmers in the 
county, and the man whom she defcat- 
ed for the nomination at the Republi- 
can primaries was against her, with 
his family connection of some 150 
members. She gained the largest vote 
in the mining districts, where she vis- 
ited the principal mines and where 
she went down in the tub and talked 
with the men at work. Miss Sharp is 
described as an attractive girl who 
has made her own way. She is keen 
in business matters, and was admitted 
to the Jasper County bar in 1901 with 
the highest grades ever given an appli- 
cant. 





QUESTIONS FOR MR. BOK 


A friend writes us that it is report- 
ed that the Curtiss Publishing Com- 
pany, which owns and publishes both 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Saturday Evening Post, “prints and 
binds them in its magnificent new 
Philadelphia headquarters, paying the 
meanest wages paid in that city of 
mean wages, to the girls in virtually 
every department.” Our correspondent 
adds: “Would it not be possible to 
print some inquiries in The Woman's 
Journal, addressed to Mr. Bok as the 
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spokesman of a corporation which | 


stands against women’s politcal rights, 
in relation to his attitude towards 
working women’s industrial rights? 
Does the company give its girls the 
eight-hour day? Does it employ or- 
ganized labor—members of the trades 
union? Does it pay the highest rate 
of wages? Does it make it easy for 
its employees to resist the tempta- 
tions of the great city by fortifying 
them with the wherewithal to eat, 
drink and clothe themselves whole- 
somely—to house themselves decent- 
ly? The company says a great deal 
about its welfare work. But it gets 
all its investment back in the adver- 
tising which the welfare work brings, 
and by the meanness of its wages it 
really makes the girls pay for their 
own welfare work.” 





BOSTON WOMEN, REGISTER! 


The election of two members of the 
School Committee will take place Jan. 
10. Be sure that your name is on the 
voting list, and if it is not, register! 

You can register as follows: Ex- 
cept Sundays, in your own Ward from 
6 to 10 P. M.—Dec. 10 to 21 inclusive; 
at Old Court House, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., from now till Dec. 9, and from 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. and 6 to 10 P. M., 
Dec. 10 to 21, inclusive. Saturdays the 
office will be closed at 10 A. M. On 


Dec. 21 is the last day for registra- 
tinuously from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Dec, 21 is the last day for registra- 
tion. 


If you are uncertain as to whether 
you are on the voting list, send your 
ward and precinct to the School Vot- 
ers’ League, 184 Boylston street, tele- 
Back Bay 2344-1, and get the 
information. 


phone 
desired 


LETTER FROM SEATTLE 


The letter will be of in- 


terest: 


following 


Shaw:—Last Tuesday, 
with many other women-suffragists, 
I stood for hours in the rain to 
the men who approached the polling 
places whether they would vote in 
favor of “Amendment to Article 6,’ 
for the enfranchisement of the wom- 


Dear Dr. 


ask 


en of this State. 
An Interesting Experience 

It was an interesting experience. A 

man who stood me, 

party, me 

who 


near 
told 
men came to 
was on a muddy 
and «wellings 


labor-union 
canvassing for his 
much the 

vote. My station 
where 


about 

street, shops 

were commingled. 
All Sorts of Men 

For their favorable vote, I asked 
colored men, some of might 
have been slaves or the offspring of 
those who were slaves previous to the 
Civil War. A minority among these 
declined to vote for the amendment. 
I lived through that war, and worked 
as hard as I well could for the, freeing 
of the black people, but I have never 
voted. 

I asked foreign-born men, 
speech betrayed the somewhat recent 
immigration of their folk. My for- 
bears came to this country and 
pioneered in its wilderness many gen- 
erations ago. They earned for their 
descendants the right to the franchise. 
I have never been permitted to cast 
the ballot. 


Gamblers and Grafters 


whom 


whose 


I asked gamblers and thieves and 
grafters; some of them said no. I 
do not think I have ever taken from 
anyone a single penny that was not 
honestly mine. But these men had 
power to settle the question of my 
enfranchisement. 

I asked politicians, who came in 
motor cars bearing partisan banners, 





| 


News of Victory 


Presently there came over the tele- 
phone from the newspaper offices the 
glad tidings—“We think the amend- 
ment is carried by three to one”; 
“The amendment has been carried in 
Seattle, two to one”; “Probably the 
amendment has a majority something 
like sixteen to one.” That was before 
the votes were really counted. The 
votes have not yet had their official 
count completed, but there is no doubt 
that there will be a majority of forty 
thousand in the State in favor of the 
amendment. The Governor will issue 
the necessary proclamation of the re- 
sult sometime before Thanksgiving, 
and then the women may at once reg- 
ister as electors. 

A small minority of women here are 
opposed to their own enfranchisement. 
But they are, of course, not compelled 
to exercise their right to vote. In 
order to disenfranchise themselves 
they have only to join the disqualified 
classes. Here, as elsewhere, the 
idiotic, insane and criminal are not 
permitted to go to the polls. 

Will Stay in Washington 

I was born in New York, and I have 
been enfranchised in Washington. It 
is better to be enfranchised than to 
be bern; because being enfranchised 
is a certain good, consciously enjoyed, 
while being born is an unconscious 
process of uncertain value. I shall 
stay in the State of Washington, 
where I am now in reality an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Yours ever truly, 

Adele M. 


Fielde. 


MR. FOLKS DENIES IT 


Mr. Homer Folks 
Miss L. L. Dock: 

My attention has just been called 
to your letter published in The Wo- 
man’s Journal of Noy. 19, in which 
you referred to me as “primarily re- 
sponsible for the framing of this sec- 





has written to 


tion.” I am quite sure that whatever 
I may say about the facts will not 
have any weight with you, but it 


should at least be made known to you 
that this statement is wholly untrue. 
I did not even know that any such 
provision was under consideration un- 
til after the report of the Page Com 
mission had been made public and 
their bill printed. In the first print 
of their bill, they contemplated com. 
mitment to a _ particular hospital. 
Happening to meet Mr. Mayer on the 
train, who was on his way to Albany, 
he told me of this section, and asked 
me what hospital should be named. 
' then suggested that commitment to 
a reformatory institution would bé 
better than to a hospital. He stated 
that the Commission had already de- 
cided on the commitment to a hospital, 
and that it was simply a question of 
naming the hospital. I then suggested 
that it would be better to use the gen- 
eral phrase, “any public hospital hav- 
ing a ward or wards for the treatment 
of venereal diseases,” than to name 
particular hospitals. 
Miss Dock’s Answer 

Miss Dock answered: 

In reply to your letter of today, I 
may remind you that at the meeting of 
the Prophylaxis Society, Justice 
Mayer declared with some heat that 
you had suggested sending the women 
to hospitals for sentence, and his man- 
ner made it clear that he was trying 
to defend himself from being credited 
with the whole thing. You made no 
denial of his statement, and I regard 
the. hospital prison sentence as the 
central idea in the clause. It is also 
certain that you were chiefly respon- 
sible for persuading the Governor not 
to be moved by the protests and tele- 
grams of the women’s societies, and 
it was, I believe, you who, in this con- 
nection, said that only if a construc- 
tive substitute was offered would the 
Governor consider a veto. 

J, therefore, cannot feel that my 
words in The Journal were “wholly” 
untrue. Anyone who has so determin- 
edly championed this clause as you 
have done, who had so closely the 
tovernor’s ear and strengthened him 
in ignoring protests, and who offered 


and they said that they would try to|no reply when Justice Mayer made his 


Amendment to 
their 


secure votes for the 
Article 6 if I would work for 
candidates. 
my future estate. 


Every Man Courteous 


} 
| 


statement at the Academy of Medicine, 
cannot be regarded as free from re- 
sponsibility, and by reason of your 


I declined to mortgage| various public functions your respon- 


sibility is a grave one. 
And yet I am ready to agree that 
you are less primarily responsible than 


Every man was courteous to me, |! have made it appear in The Wo- 


even a tipsy one, who came near 


man’s Journal, for I now have reason 
to think that you, Mr. Veiller, Mrs. 


falling into the gutter when he lifted | Mulliner, and the sentimental mis- 


his hat. 


But when I reached home sionaries have all been pawns moved 


and sat down to think, I knew that |2Dout on a chessboard by a skilful but 


the iron had entered my soul. I, a 


unseen hand, and that the remote, ul- 


timate, originating dynamo in this reg- 


teacher of civil government, had been | ylation of prostitution for New York 
subject to the humiliation of asking| City has been the same powerful in- 


the ignorant, the vicious, the scorner | terest or set of interests that has al- 
|'ways defended the regulation of pros- 


to vote for my enfranchisement, an 


titution abroad. 


History has made this 


enfranchisément that should be mine | yjtimate upholder in other countries 


by right of birth, of education, and | perfectly conspicuous. 
I decided that I would | in time it will do so for this country. 


of good works. 
cease to love my unjust country, un- 


I believe that 


In plainer words, misled philanthrop- 


ists abroad have in times past unwit- 


less I should hear the news I hoped | tingly allied themselves with the fight- 
ing regiments of vicious commercial] 


for within the next few hours. 


interests. It remains to be seen 
whether you have not played the same 
inglorious part here. 

I comprehend perfectly that none, 
even of the men who praise this law, 
wish to have the responsibility of its 
creation upon their shoulders. Each 
one tries to shift it to some one else. 
I saw that plainly some time ago, and 
declared to Arthur Kellogg that the 
time would come when all of you 
would be glad to blame him with the 
whole responsibility of the attitude 
taken editorially by The Survey. 

Now in justice to you I shall send 
your letter and this answer of mine 
to The Woman’s Journal, and I will 
advise you that the best way to prove 
your innocence is to cease defending 
the clause in question. 





DECISION ON PAGE BILL. 


Justice Bischoff, in special term of 
the supreme court, on Nov. 25, decid- 
ed that the recent law for the physical 
examination of women arrested for 
soliciting in the streets is unconsti- 
tutional. The decision read as fol- 
lows: 

“Upon the theory of discrimination 
between men and women, the attack 
upon the constitutionality of this stat- 
ute (Laws of 1910, chapter 659, sec- 
tion 70) is not well founded. 

“It is unquestionably an enactment 
having for its aim the safeguarding 
of the health of the inhabitants of this 
State, and the matter is fully within 
the police power. Ground of argu- 
ment is not lacking that the danger 
from the spread of disease by women 
of the class in question is greater than 
the danger existing from the disease 
in the case of men, and that the pres- 
ent regulation is necessitated as a step 
distinct in its nature from a corrective 
measure which may be directed to the 
diseased condition of males. The 
question of expediency, therefore, was 
for the Legislature, and is not to be 
determined as original matter by the 
court. 

“There is clearly merit, however, in 
the contention that the statute directs 
the detention of the accused, without 
due process of law, in that the nature 
of the sentence, after conviction, is 
made to depend upon the report of a 
physical examination without the op- 
portunity for a hearing upon the facts 
entering into the report. 

“The conclusion of the examining 
physician is made binding upon this 
court. The report is presented to the 
magistrate, ‘and if it thereby appears,’ 
says the statute, ‘that the prisoner is 
afflicted with the disease in question,’ 
the magistrate shall commit her to a 
public hespital for a period which, in 
the magistrate’s discretion, may be one 
year * * * a period greatly ex- 
ceeding the maximum time of deten- 
tion prescribed for the same offense 
in the absence of the physician's re- 
port. Since the official is not a judi- 
cial officer, and since the magistrate 
cannot hear the accused as to the cor- 
rectness of the facts stated in the re- 
port, but is bound thereby, the penalty 
attaching to conviction of the offense 
is made to depend upon an indepen- 
dent inquiry out of court, with the re- 
sult that the convicted person is de- 
prived of the benefit of due process of 
aw. I am, therefore, constrained to 
hold that the statute in question is un- 
constitutional and affords no justifica- 
tion for the relator’s further deten 
tion.” 

It is not yet known whether an ap 
peal will be taken from this judgment 

It was given in a habeas corpus 
case—that of the married Italian 
woman previously referred to in our 
columns. The tax-payer’s suit is still 
pending. 


LITERARY NOTICES 


Romantic Days in Old 
Mary Caroline Crawford. 
Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $2.50. 
In these rushing, strenuous days, 
one turns with fresh delight to the 
noble story of Boston in its prime, 
when Prook Farm was an inspiring 
reality, when Garrison and Phillips 
spoke for the slave with compelling 
power; when the Old Corner Book- 
store was a literary rendezvous, wel- 
coming Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, 


Boston, by 
Little, 


Aldrich and their like; when’ Mrs. 
Sargent reigned wittily and wisely 


over the Radical Club at her Chestnut 
street home, and the -whole atmos- 
phere was rife with high thought and 
brave endeavor. Miss Crawford has 
given a picturesque review of Boston’s 
life from 1821 to the late sixties; and 
the value of the book is enhanced by 
the rich collection of pictures’ of 
places and people, just what one 
wants to se®. She devotes much space 
to Theodore Parker and his work, 
quoting Louisa Alcott as saying of his 
prayer, what many have thought, “It 
was a quiet talk with God, as if long 
intercourse and much love had made 
it natural and easy for the son to seek 
the Father.” She describes the anti- 
slavery movement at length, paying 
fine tribute to the leaders, and gives 
a characteristically brave and serene 
letter from Mrs. Helen Garrison on 
hearing of the attack upon her hus- 
band. She quotes Colonel Hallowell's 
description of Colonel Shaw: “His 
clean-cut face, quick, decided step, and 
singular charm of manner, full of 
grace and virtue, bespoke the hero.” 





she mentions Charlotte Cushman, 
Fanny Kemble, William Warren and 
Mrs. Vincent, Kate Reignolds; and the 
glorious musicians, Jenny Lind, Ole 
Bull, Adelaide Phillips, and devotes a 
page to the memory of Papanti, the 
noted dancing master, scion of a noble 
house of Colonna, who taught many 
Boston youths to bear themselves 
gracefully. Miss Crawford has made 
for us a living picture of that time, 
and the great souls that lived and 
worked then. In the crowded bustle 
of Summer street today one can hard- 
ly realize that in 1825 “magnificent 
trees skirted the entire length of the 
street, overarching the driveway with 
interlacing branches.” The whole 
book is most readable, full of interest- 


ing matter well chosen. Cc. W. 
The Optimist’s Good-Night. By 
Florence Hobart Perin. Little, 


Brown & Co., Boston. Price $1.00 net. 


Mrs. Perin, who has brought com- 
fort and cheer to many sorrowful 
hearts with “The Optimist’s Good 


Morning,” has now compiled a com- 
panion volume, containing an uplifting 
thought, in prose or verse, and a de- 
vout prayer, for every day in the year. 
It is full of beautiful things, chosen 
from many sources. Here is one, from 
Wordsworth: 


If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track; 

If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day's care, 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 

To bear and to forbear! 

And here is another, from Emerson: 

“Don't hang a dismal picture on the 
wall, and do not daub with sables and 


glooms in your conversation. Don't 
be a cynic and disconsolate preacher. 


Don’t bewail and bemoan. Omit the 
negative propositions. Nerve us with 
incessant affirmatives. Don't waste 


yourself in rejection, nor bark against 
the bad, but chant the beauty of the 
good.” 

The little book is worth many times 
its price. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 


Perkins Gilman has 
California to de- 


Mrs. Charlotte 
been lecturing in 
lighted audiences. 

The National W. C. T. U. 
tion passed resolutions of 
over the late suffrage victory. 


conven- 
rejoicing 


The only girl mayor in the world is 
little Mattie Jones, who has charge 
of the Lineoln (O.) playgrounds, and 
who, with the help of the police, man- 
ages to keep order among the motley 
throng. 


Au organization has been formed at 
Wisconsin University to trace the his- 
torical developments of woman. 
Profs. Jastrom, Munroe and Ross are 


in sympathy and will lend their as- 
sistance. 
The rumor grows persistently that 


Ella Flagg Young, the superintendent 
of schools, who has given Chicago the 
best public school system it has ever 
had. is to be dropped as_ superin- 
tendent at the beginning of the com- 
ing year.—Chicago Public. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke was 
elected president of the National 
Municipal League at its recent annual 
meeting. Mr. Foulke has been a life 
long advocate of equal rights for wo- 
men. He was president for several 
years of the American Woman _ Suf- 
frage Association. 


However any one may feel over the 
results of the recent elections, at 
least one aspect of the battle of the 
ballots must furnish some sort of con- 
solation to the broad-minded and con- 
scientions citizen. It is this: the 
American voter has again shown his 
independence.—Western Christian Ad 
vocate. 


of gloom and depression 
when sky and mind were alike over 
cast and the nervous tides were at 
ebb, I mournfully asked, “Shall I ever 
again be young and well?” The an 
swer came like a soft, cheery, inward 


On a day 


voice, “I shall never be otherwise 
than young and well.” What had a 
passing cloud to do with the eternal 


prospects of a son and heir of God? 
Rey. Charles G. Ames. 


As a result of widespread agitation, 
the ministry of education has decid 
ed to try a form of co-education in 
Austria. <A decree has been issued 
permitting girls to attend the lower 
grades in the boys’ schools, but they 
must be segregated, and their num- 
ber is strictly limited. The measure 
is experimental, and to be tested for 
three years. The advocates of co- 
education are satisfied to have gained 
this step, as hitherto the educational 
authorities have refused to consider 
the question. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler sudden- 
ly discovers that Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young is president of the National 
Education Association. Dr. Butler last 
summer refused to continue as chair- 
man of the board of directors, per- 
haps out of pique over Mrs. Young's 
election as president of the associa- 
tion. Later on, but much too late, it 
seems, he changed his mind and con- 


sented to serve. Mrs. Young now 
sees no reason why he should be 
recognized. Dr. Butler, in short, is 


very much on the outside.—Springfield 





Among the great actors of that day 


Republican. 
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WHY NOT MILITANCY HERE? 





Part of the American suffragists read the report of the 
doings of the militant suffragettes in England with enthusiasm. 
and glory in their courage. Others read it with distress and 
disgust, and writhe under the huge crop of anti-suffrage edi- 
torials that each fresh outbreak of militancy calls forth from 
the American press. But American suffragists of every shade 
of opinion are unanimous in their belief that militant methods 
—in the sense of illegal and violent methods—are not called for 
in America. 

Why is this? Not because there is any essential difference 
in American and English human nature; but because the vio- 
lence in England arises out of a peculiar situation such as does 
not exist in America, and could hardly come about here, 

The English militants are trying to break their way through 
a tangle of red tape which has obstructed them for the last 40 
years. To imagine a parallel case in this country: suppose that 
Congress could give suffrage to the women of the United 
States by a simple majority vote. Suppose that for 40 years 
a majority of the members of Congress had professed to be 
willing to do it. Suppose that bills to this effect had passed 
their preliminary stages over and over again, at first by smal! 
majorities, later by very large ones; the last time by a majority 
of 110. Suppose Speaker Cannon and his predecessors had for 
40 years refused to let the bill come up for final vote in Con- 
gress. Suppose the women of this country had carried agita- 
tion of: the ordinary kind to its extreme length, holding 20,000 
public meetings a year, many of these surpassing in size the 
meetings of any of the men’s political parties, and one of 
them being the largest public gathering ever held for any politi- 
cal object in the world’s history. Suppose Speaker Cannon still 
remained obdurate, and not only refused to let the pending 
woman suffrage bill come to a’ vote, but declared in substance 
that he would never let any suffrage bill come to a vote except 
under such conditions as would make it almost impossible for 
it to pass. If we had had 40 years of this sort of obstruction 
in Congress, and saw no peaceable way of getting around it, Mr. 
Cannon might quite possibly be mobbed. 

The English militants, whether rightly or wrongly, believe 
that the surest way to break down the obstruction of the 
Cabinet which has so long held back their bill like the key-log 
in a jam of timber blocking a western river, is to mob the 
Cabinet ministers. They are doing it not out of hysterical 
emotion, but because they have come in cold blood to the con- 
clusion that it has to be done. Many of them are women gently 
bred, of high social position, and recognized as being in all 
other respects women of the highest character. It is not to 
be supposed that such women enjoy assaulting statesmen and 
serving terms in prison at hard labor. No doubt they hate 
to do it as much as any American women would. Whether 
they are right or wrong, they are acting upon conscientious con- 
viction, and their courage and self-sacrifice ought to command 
respect. When Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky during her visit 
to the United States was remonstrated with on the physical- 
force tactics of some of the Russian revolutionists, which had 
led them to imprisonment, exile, and death—often a death of 
torture—at the end of a long discussion she said, with one of 
the few sparks of temper that she ever showed, “We do not 
do it for our own pleasure.” 

There must naturally be difference of opinion as to the 
militant tactics in England; but those. who regard them with 
ridicule or contempt are afflicted with an extreme form of his- 
toric myopia. ’ 

Some people call the violent suffragette demonstrations pe- 
culiarly womanish. In our grandfathers’ time, a bill widening 
the suffrage for Englishmen was held up for a little while by the 
House of Lords after it had passed the Commons, An Archbishop 
who had voted against the bill was upset out of his coach, and 
was rescued with difficulty from an angry mob. The castle at 
Nottingham was burned. Three prisons, the customhouse and 42 
private dwellings were burned in Bristol alone, and there was 
widespread rioting and bloodshed. 

The women’s bill has been held up for 40 years. The violence 
which they have used has undoubtedly been exaggerated and dis- 
torted; the cablegrams about the militant doings for years past 


have almost all proved to be twisted, and the twist is invariably 
to the disadvantage of the suffragists. But even if it were all 
exactly as reported, It would not be a circumstance to what the 
men did. 

At the great Albert Hall meeting the other night where $40,- 
000 was contributed for the suffrage cause, Israel Zangwil! said: 
“Women throughout this whole long fight have wrought fewer 
casualties than the motor car containing Mr. Asquith’s detec- 
tives.” A. 8. B. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





[As Miss Gordon, one of the National Vice-Presidents, is 
spending a brief time in New York in the interest of the Susan 
B. Anthony Memorial Fund, we have asked her to occupy our 
space for this week’s letter.] 

Count Held Up in Oklahoma 

I have been requested by Mrs. Harper to come in touch with 
the readers of The Woman’s Journal and give my experience on 
the field of action in Oklahoma. 

While even at this late date I am not able to say anything 
definite in regard to the situation, it is interesting to report that 
the last news from there announced the possibility of the whole 
election going into the Federal Court, and that the count in 
twenty-three counties had been held up. This may still leave 
Oklahoma in a condition for another suffrage campaign, for it 
stands to reason that, should the oportunity of another election 
again present itself in the immediate future, we must rush to 
the front and renew the campaign which we thought a finished 
issue. 

Mrs. Boyer’s Political Sagacity 

No reference to Oklahoma and the work of the National As- 
sociation there would be complete without a special tribute of 
recognition to the wonderful services given by Mrs. Ida Porter- 
Boyer, and the splendid political sagacity shown by her in cop- 
ing with the situation. It commanded the respect of men 
whether in favor of or opposed to our so-called suffrage “idea..” 

Mr. Langston’s Devotion 
Likewise personal inention must be made of the magnificent 
assistance rendered by Mr. Luther Langston, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Federation of Labor, who at a sacrifice gave three 
weeks of service in the field, day after day, appealing to men 
generally to recognize the industrial necessity of the ballot for 
working women. The campaign in Oklahoma illustrated that 
federated labor not only has placed itself on record by resolu- 
tion in favor of the protection of the ballot for women, but by 
actual service, throwing its voting power as working men and 
making of our question a practical issue with practical backing. 

Thanks to the Socialists 

To our friends, the Socialists, in support of their funda- 
mental principle for woman suffrage, we owe untold thanks. 
The campaign for Socialism, extending over many months, repre- 
sents an unwavering fealty on the part of their speakers in be- 
half of our cause. 

Oklahoma’s Brave Women 

Last, but not least, to the women of Oklahoma, who have 
borne the brunt and burden of this campaign, the members of 
the National Association can never fail to recognize with pride 
and pleasure the spirit that has risen superior to every adverse 
situation. Their time, their money, their talent without limit, 
have been at the service of their State, and it is a spirit that, 
once realized, will never rest until it adds another star to our 
suffrage flag, which is the only national flag we women should 
recognize. 

Other Helpers. 

While the Republicans and Democrats occupied a neutral 
position, it was gratifying to note that the nominee for Governor 
on the Republican ticket never failed to speak in favor of our 
amendment. In the Democrati¢ ranks, Senator Owen, in his 
campaign for the party, true always to his allegiance, likewise 
supported our amendment. 

No active campaign was seemingly pursued by the liquor 
organization, and we cannot help but feel that, had the Anti- 
Saloon League been equally in favor of woman suffrage, no 
power under the sun could have prevented the carrying of our 
amendment, the real vote 9n which which may never be known. 

: An IIluminating Incident 


To suffragists desiring to gather material for propaganda, I 
may say the most telling argument for woman suffrage that the 
campaign taught me was the position occupied by women in 
Oklahoma, which the following story will illustrate. For the 
benefit of those not familiar with the suffrage history in Okla- 
homa, it is well to state that the first effort was made to secure 
the right of women to vote in the new Constitution of that State. 
Failing this, the suffragists then brought to bear what pressure 
they could upon the Legislature to submit a legislative amend- 
ment, as all such amendments when submitted to the voters are 
carried by a simple majority vote. Here again they failed, and, 
never daunted, the suffragists went into the highways and by- 
ways, and, under the Initiative and Referendum, secured the 
40,000 signatures from registered voters necessary to initiate an 
amendment to the Constitution. Their petition was pronounced 
by the Secretary of State one of the best-prepared and best- 
presented petitions that he had had to deal with. Just as the 
time limit had about expired in which to submit it, the women 
were informed that they were not eligible, as women, to present 
a petition. In other words, this meant that those unfit to present 
a petition were idiots, insane, criminals, minors—and women— 
the same classes that are unfit to vote. What a travesty upon 
our so-called American right—the right of petition! Fortunately, 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Langston, before referred to, hap- 
pened to be on the scene, and took pleasure in acting as proxy for 
the women of the State. It seems to me that this fact alone, 
when brought to the mind of any intelligent American, ought to 
make him realize the status of women in this country. 

P Importance of Campaign Work 

Suffragists generally, in reviewing our history during the 
past few years, must be convinced that the most valuable ser- 
ice we can do in any form for the cause is in the line of cam- 
paign work. Suffrage as a political issue is the only form in 
which it will be seriously considered by the rank and file of 
men. A study of the splendid victory in Washington shows that 
no method employed there was left untried in the States also 
where the amendments failed. I can speak advisedly of the 
golden opportunities that were lost in the campaign in Okla- 
homa for the pure lack of financial means to get at the 250,060 
voters that constitute the electorate of that wonderful new State. 


Campaign Fund Needed 
This brings me to the point that we must, as suffragists, 





realize the importance of creating a campaign fund that will be 
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Anthony’s Memorial, to which we are committed, and to namé 
the 15th of February as the date upon which all wonien, and 
men sympathizers with our cause as well, will contribute by 
classification to a fund consecrated to such a purpose. Details 
of our method of collection will appear in following numbers of 
The Woman's Journal, and it is hoped that there will be a gen- 
erous response from all classes of women especially, every one 
of whom is a debtor to Miss Antaony and her cause, whether 
they recognize it or not. 
Club Women Considering Suffrage 

An incident of interest to the readers of The Journal will be 
the fact that the Oklahoma Federation of Women’s Clubs, fol- 
lowing the example set by the great Biennial in Cincinnati last 
June, allowed for the first time a presentation of the suffrage, 
pro and con, at the annual convention, which met in Muskogee 
Nov. 4. It was my pleasure and privilege to present the suffrage 
point of view, while Mrs. Glass of Arkansas advocated the nega- 
tive side. 

A Progressive Department Store 

With pardonable pride and considerable pleasure, I offer a 
bit of news, with the hope that the example set by New Orleans 
may be followed by our large department stores generally. It 
seems to me there is an unusual opportunity for propaganda in 
this way that cannot be secured in any other manner, as it will 
bring direct influence upon the great body of women employed 
in the department stores, a class that should have special in- 
struction in reference to the need of the ballot for the improve- 
ment of their own financial! condition. The Maison Blanche, one 
of the largest department stores in the South, has voluntarily 
extended to the Era Club an invitation to occupy a parlor in the 
store for their headquarters to distribute literature. The offer 
is that they will supply us with any needed service, all the sta- 
tionery we may require, and the only return asked is “the good- 
will of the ladies.” A rivalry between the department stores of 
the United States to furnish such comfortable quarters as these 
to the suffragists would mean a great deal to us. It seems to 
me to show in a peculiarly significant way the handwriting on 
the wall. 

Olga Nethersole’s Interest 

Another interesting bit of gossip from my little home burg 
of New Orleans is a confession of faith from Miss Olga Nether- 
sole, in regard to her atttiude toward the suffrage cause, She 
offers to make an address before our Era Club, declaring that 
during her last trip to England she saw so much of the English 
“suffragette” movement and became so interested that she pre- 
fers it to her stage work. 


New Orleans Excited 


The suffrage pot in New Orleans is boiling furiously, as far 
as I can gather from editorials in the papers, over a school- 
board situation which has aroused the people to a realization of 
the need of women on the board. There is a prospect of a 
special session of the Legislature, and it would not surprise me 
if the call would include a demand for the amendment of Article 
210. This now provides that none but qualified electors shall be 
appointed to office, and makes it unconstitutional for women to 
occupy any official position in the State. 

Let Women Watch Out 

Apropos of this clause, allow me to warn every State where 
Legislatures meet this year to be very watchful that this charac- 
ter of legislation does not creep in, for in that event it blocks 
the activities of women in a way that only those who have ex- 
perienced it can realize. Kate M. Gordon. 





HELP THE EDITOR 





Persons writing to the office of The Woman’s Journal will 
greatly help the editor and business manager if they will ob- 
serve the following simple directions: 

Letters containing subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal, 
orders for extra copies of the paper, advertisements, or any 
other matters of business, should be addressed simply to The 
Woman’s Journal (not to the Editor of the Woman’s Journal), 
585 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. Then the business manager, 
Miss Agnes E. Ryan, will attend to them. 

Articles or items intended for publication, or personal let- 
ters for the editor, should be addressed to Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell by name, and if it is important that they should reach 
her promptly, they should be sent to her home address, 45 Bout- 
well Ave., Dorchester, Mass. , 

Miss Blackwell receives many letters corigratulating her 
upon her complete recovery. She is in much better health than 
a year ago—is able to crawl about, and to attend a few meet- 
ings, but she is still only convalescent, and comes to the office 
as a rule only twice a week. When business matters that should 
be attended to at the office are addressed to her personally, it 
causes needless delay. 

She receives from all over the country requests to furnish 
information, to answer anti-suffrage articles, etc. She is glad 
to do this, up to the limit of her strength—there is no better 
fun than dissecting anti-suffrage fallacies—but her strength is 
still very small, and almost all of it is required to get through 
the work of editing The Woman’s Journal. She will respond 
to these demands as far as she can. Those whose requests re- 
main without response must forgive her, on the ground of abso- 
lute inability. A. 8. B. 





The question of suffrage for women has passed out of the 
academic stage, and has become a matter of practical observa- 
tion and experience in an ever-growing number of States and 
countries. Experience has shattered, iike a house of cards, all 
the old predictions that it would destroy the home, subvert the 
foundations of society, and have a ruinous influence both on 
womanly delicacy and on public affairs. During many years the 
Opponents of woman suffrage have been diligently gathering all 
the adverse testimony that they could find. So far as appears 
by their published literature, they have not found, in all our en- 
franchised States put together, a dozen respectable men, resi- 
dents of those States, who assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has had any ill effects. Julia Ward Howe. 

Grace Shepard of Boise has been nominated for State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by the Idaho Republicans, and 
Gertrude Noble of Boise by the Idaho Democrats. The Journal 
of Education says that beth are worthy candidates. Miss S. 
Belle Chamberlain, who has been Superintendent for the last 
two terms, has made a fine record. All parties in Idaho now 
nominate women for this office, almost as a matter of course. 
The same is true in Colorado. 
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MILITANT DOINGS IN ENGLAND 
The rioting in London, the begin- 
ning of which we described last week, 
eontinued through the night. Driven 
from one district, as many of the 
women as escaped arrest would 
gather at another point and renew the 
battle. Mrs. Pankhurst was among 
those taken to jail. Her sister, Mrs. 
Grant, who was denied admittance, 
threw a missile through the prison 
window. She was then shut up too. 

At 2.30 A. M., the women returned 
unexpectedly to Downing street and 
renewed their attack on Premier As- 
quith’s residence. Helped by a thick 
fog, the women were able to advance 
unobserved and they began a bom- 
bardment of the house. They hurled 
stones, metal weights and other mis- 
siles; smashing practically all the win- 
dows in the lower part of the building. 
The police reestablished order and 
made 18 arrests. 

The suffragettes who had been ar- 
rested during the rioting in and about 
Downing street were brought up be- 
fore Sir Albert de Rutzen, Chief Mag- 
istrate of the Metropolitan police dis- 
trict, in the Bow Street Police Court. 
Most of the women appeared in court 
carrying bags containing a change of 
clothing, in expectation of being sent 
to jail. Some brought their knitting; 
and plied their needles busily during 
the proceedings. 

Of the 136 suffragists who were ar- 
raigned before the magistrate, 103 
were accused only of “obstruction,” 
and were discharged. The other 
thirty-three, who were charged with 
assaulting the police and with doing 
wilful damage to property, were re- 
manded until next day. 

Mr. Muskett, who conducted the 
prosecution, said the lenient treat- 
ment shown the suffragettes on Nov. 
19, when a batch of them who had 
been arrested during the raid on the 
House of Commons were discharged, 
had been ineffective, and had appar- 
ently resulted in disorders of a more 
outrageous character. 

Magistrate De Rutzen said he re- 
’ gretted this course of action, which 
had been adopted at the instance of 
the Home Secretary. Many of those 
arrested on Nov. 18, he said, when 
brought to court, had the cases 
against them withdrawn without giv- 
ing them an opportunity of proving 
their innocence. 

Several of the leaders in the previ- 
ous day’s disturbance were then 
brought into court- and discharged. 
These included Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
hurst and a crippled woman in a 
wheeled chair who was in the thickest 
of the fighting. A great number were 
unrepentant, and declared their inten- 


tion of repeating the offences at the 


earliest moment. 

Among those held for punishment 
was the Hon. Mrs. Haverfield, daugh- 
ter of Lord Abinger, who was said to 
have promised to bring a _ revolver 
with her on the occasion of the next 
suffragette demonstration. 

In the evening the suffragettes made 
another attempt to force their way 
into the House of Commons, but were 
repulsed and several were arrested. 

The suffragettes continued their ac- 
tivities during the night. Besides 
creating disturbances around the 
Parliament buildings, many of them 
clambered on the roof of a hall at St. 
Pancras, where Chancellor Lloyd- 
George was making a speech, and in- 
terrupted him at various points. His 
comment was, “Take no notice of 
those cats mewing.” 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, Secretary for 
Ireland, aged 61, was making his way 
on foot through St. James’s Park to 
the Atheneum Club, when he was set 
upon by two women. One report says 
that they knocked his hat over his 
eyes and kicked his shins, another that 
he was “soundly beaten.” Policemen 
rescued him and helped him to a 
motor car, in which he was taken 
home. He was obliged to stay in bed 
and cancel his immediate engage- 
ments. Mr; Birrell is a suffragist. 

The suffragettes who had been re- 
manded on charges of assault on the 
police and wilful destruction of prop- 
erty, were brought up later for sen- 
tence. 

Most of those charged with assault 
were sentenced to a fine of $10 or a 
fortnight in prison. Most of those 
charged with damaging property were 
sentenced to a fine of $25 and costs or 
a month in prison. Among the latter 
was the Hon. Mrs. Haverfield. All 
elected to go to prison. 

Twenty or more suffragettes were 
found guilty of throwing stones and 


make any defense, and were sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment at hard 
labor. The magistrate said: “You 
disorderly women have been treated 
with too much leniency in the past.” 

The court was crowded with spec- 
tators, who cheered and cried: “Votes 
for Women!” The prisoners were led 
away amid such a pandemonium that 
the magistrates threatened to have 
the court room cleared by force. 

Winston Spencer Churchill, Home 
Secretary, returning to London after 
a speech at Bradford, was attacked on 
the train with a dog whip by a male 
sympathizer with the suffragists, who 
cried out: 

“Take that, you cur!” 

Two detectives, accompanying Mr. 
Churchill, parried the blow and over- 
powered the assailant. 

When the train arrived at London 
three women tried to assault the 
Home Secretary, but the detectives 
drove them away. 

A year or two since, a woman 
struck Mr. Churchill with a dog whip, 
and we were told that this showed 
the unfitness of all women to vote. 
Now a man has done the same thing, 
but no one suggests that it shows 
the unfitness of all men for the fran- 
chise, 

Churchill’s asailant turns out to be 
H. A. Franklin, nephew of Postmas- 
ter-General Samuel. He has been re- 
manded for a week without bail. 

The Cabinet Ministers are guarded 
by police with a care that recalls 
the days of the Fenians. Some of 


these precautions are fantastic. For 
instance, we read: “Diana, the four- 
months-old baby of the Winston 


Churchills, was guarded by a stalwart 
detective when taken out in a per- 
ambulator for an airing today, as fears 
were entertained that the suffragettes 
would attempt to kidnap her.” Re- 
membering the remarkabie attraction 
of children toward Mrs. Pankhurst, 
and the way that they cuddled up to 
her, on her visit to America, the idea 
that she would hurt a baby is laugh- 
able. 





THE PAGE LAW 





The following account of a recent 
discussion on Clause 79 of the Page 
Bill is taken from The Survey. The 
writer has evidently tried to be fair, 
but the bias of The Survey in favor of 
Clause 79 is nevertheless visible, and 
must be borne in mind in reading the 
report: 

Clause 79 of the Page Law on Courts 
of Inferior Jurisdiction in New York 
city was discussed for three hours 
last week at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of*Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, and at the end, as at 
the beginning, the audience was di- 
vided sharply into two groups—those 
who find it the first step into the Eu- 
ropean system of regulating and li- 
censing prostitutes, and those who 
find it the first step toward a better 
protection of public health and morals. 


Dr. Morrow’s View 

Segregation of prostitutes as a 
means for reducing syphilis was first 
proposed in the fifteenth century, 
when, as Dr. Prince A. Morrow, the 
president of the society, recalled, cer- 
tain learned men declared, in the 
quaint phrase of that day, that the 
disease could readily be cured if the 
infected women were set apart and 
treated by chirurgeons by authority of 
the princes temporal and princes spir- 
itual and the Grace of Almighty God. 
The women have been set apart and 
treated with varying degrees of thor- 
oughness—and today we have syphilis 
and gonorrhoea in every part of the 
civilized and uncivilized world—the 
white man’s burden freely carried 
over to the heathen, be it noted—to 
a degree never before known. As an 
integral and ineradicable part of this 
method, we have, as our twentieth 
century science tells us, babies blind- 
ed, girls ruined, boys debauched, wom- 
en surgically mutilated, men crippled 
for life and work, and an annually 
recruited army of paretics in the in- 
sane hospitals. It is high time, Dr. 
Morrow and his associates hold, that 
we throw overboard a theory based 
on the belief that sexual intercourse 
is a necessity for men, and therefore 
to be safeguarded; and a practice 
based on the treatment and the pun- 
ishment of the woman, who has been 
forced into prostitution through the 
lust of men and the pressure of man- 
made economic conditions. Self-con- 
trol, a single standard of morals, pun- 
ishment of men as well as of women 
who transgress the moral and the 
statute law, sex education for boys 
and girls, frankness of speech, pub- 
licity, a general knowledge of the 
harvest’ as well as of the sowing of 
wild oats—that is the platform of the 
American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis. 


The Other Side 


Those who differ with Dr. Morrow 
on the specific issue of Clause 79— 





and it is fair to note that many of 





them agree with his whole general 
program—find that clause not a be- 
ginning of State regulation. and li- 
censing of prostitution, but a measure 
for substituting hospital treatment for 
jail treatment of diseased prisoners 
and a valuable supplementary factor 
to his campaign. The wording of the 
statute, they hold, bears them out, for 
the medical inspection applies only 
after conviction, while the European 
regulation systems invariably give 
power to the police to have examina- 
tions made of any women whom they 
may believe to be prostitutes. It is, 
they contend, in very truth a first 
step, making toward medical examina- 
tion of all prisoners; finger print rec- 
ords of all convicted persons in order 
that probation, or reformation, or per- 
manent segregation, may be applied 
as needed; and, so far as prostitutes 
are directly concerned, removing from 
the streets at least a few of the dis- 
eased women. They are convinced 
that there is a gain in every street- 
walker torn from Broadway, for not 
only is she denied this easiest and 
freest possible commerce with the 
man who seeks her, but she is re- 
moved from active solicitation of boys 
returning from the theatre or any in- 
nocent evening amusement. 


Discussion Helps Education 


There are the two views. As Dr. 
Morrow said, the society seldom ex- 
pects to convince anyone of anything 
when it is discussing mooted ques- 
tions. But it believes the discus- 
sions are worth while, nevertheless, 
for frank discussion is the only pos- 
sible solvent for divergent views, and 
as it seeps down through the laity it 
starts more and ever more discussion, 
and thus aids mightily in that educa- 
tion of the general public which, after 
generations of false silence, is so im- 
portant. 


The Women’s Part 


Not the least interesting part in 
the discussion was that taken by the 
women. Without a place on the pro- 
gram, although they formed three- 
quarters of the audience; with no 
chance to speak until a motion to ad- 
journ was before the meeting, they 
nevertheless made an impression on 
all who were present. Moral fervor is 
greater than parliamentary usage. 


The Foremost Authority 


The arguments against the bill were 
presented by Dr. Morrow, in a paper 
which carried weight not only be- 
cause it was by the foremost Ameri- 
can authority on venereal disease and 
the author of the standard work on 
the subject,* but because of the evi- 
dent care in its preparation, the tem- 
perate language and the orderly array 
of argument. This clause of the Page 
law comes within the scope of the so- 
ciety, he said, for the society’s spe- 
cific object is to check the spread of 
venereal disease and the essential in- 
tent of the law is sanitary. In that it 
is unique, for all previous American 
legislation on the social evil has ig- 
nored these diseases. The question 
is, does this represent advanced legis- 
lation. or is it the entering wedge of 
regulation in the European sense? 
There is no suggestion that the law 
is reformatory in its purpose, although 
the women caught under this law are 
probably the debutantes of vice, for 
all medical history shows that it is the 
youngest who are most diseased. The 
law is clearly not in the interests of 
the women; it is evidently in the in- 
terests of the men these women might 
infect. That is class legislation, di- 
rected against a particular class of 
women in favor of a particular class 
—a licentious class—of men, though 
the members of the Page Commission 
had no such end in view. Such dis- 
ease can be contracted only by seek- 
ing it. Should the State protect the 
men who seek it? 

Does Not Lessen Danger 


The argument that the number of 
foci of disease present in the city at 
any time will be reduced by the num- 
ber of diseased women then in hos- 
pital, will not hold, he said. The sup- 
ply of contagion is constant, for the 
demand for prostitutes is constant. 
Those in hospital will be immediately 
replaced by a fresh supply, who will 
themselves become infected, and 
when the first are released there will 
be a larger number than ever. 

Practical Working Condemned 

With the practical working of the 
law, he took strong issue. The evi- 
dence upon which conviction rests 
is in the hands of the police, who are 
not fitted to give it, he said. Sen- 
tence to a hospital and discharge from 
it depend on an examination by a doc- 
tor stating that the woman has or has 
not venereal disease—“making a de- 
mand which it is beyond the power of 
medical science to give,” for only the 
most virulent cases of gonorrhoea will 
be caught, while the deep-seated but 
equally infectious cases will escape de- 
tection. The most that the hospital 
can hope to do in so short a term is 
to whitewash the case—clear up the 
obvious symptoms. That is no pro- 
tection to the men who patronize the 
woman after discharge. Moreover, 
every woman discharged will be held 
by an ignorant public to be safe. 

To those who ask why not try the 
law out, his reply was that it has been 
tried out for a century in Europe and 
condemned by its practical results. 


A Satire on Science 


Since segregation and medical 
treatment were first proposed in the 
fifteenth century, the masculine 
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spreader of contagion has been prac- 
tically ignored. The whole blame, he 
said, has been laid on the woman. 
Yet the male is the disseminator and 
the cause of the social results which 
are the most serious. The prostitute 
is the purveyor. In the field of im- 
morality she is the more active, but 
she is confined to that field, while her 
partner takes the disease home to his 
wife and children. 

So, he held, to lock up the woman, 
to isolate one factor and leave the 
other free, would be a satire on sani- 
tary science. It would be an attempt 
to create a double standard of sanita- 
tion, which is impossible, for science 
recognizes the absolute equality of all 
before infection. There should be 
equality of responsibility as well. 

His proposal of reform, with which 
he closed, was for obligatory notifica- 
tion of the venereal diseases, like 
tuberculosis and smallpox, to the 
health authorities, under specified con- 
ditions; and the widest possible pub- 
licity of their consequences in order 
to create public opinion in favor of 
the sanitary measures deemed neces- 
sary for their effective control. The 
need is for general enlightenment and 
antiseptic publicity. He was heartily 
applauded, 

Homer Folks’s Speech 

Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association and presi- 
dent of the State Probation Commis- 
sion, made the chief reply. Social as 
well as medical factors are involved, 
he said. The crucial point in regard 
to Clause 79 is, is it a regulation of 
the social evil? If it is, he is against 
it without further argument, but he 
can find in it no features common to 
the regulation acts abroad. It appears 
to deal only with a small number of 
persons—those arrested; and of those 
arrested, only with those convicted; 
and of these it proposes to segregate 
for a time the ones found to be dis- 
eased. Is that a regulation of prosti- 
tution, or is it a measure for public 
health and morals? It cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as a comprehensive 
plan to treat the social evil. 

Mr. Folks’s point of cleavage with 
Dr. Morrow—and as a social rather 
than a medical point, he claimed the 
right as a social worker to present 
and maintain it—is whether the num- 
ber of active foci of disease will be 
reduced by segregation of diseased 
women after conviction. To him it 
seems almost an arithmetical proposi- 
tion. He does not believe that the 
demand will remain the same. 

“I believe that the demand is in an 
appreciable degree dependent upon 
the supply—the number of women 
actually on the streets soliciting and 
thus actively creating the demand— 
and that every removal from that 
number is a removal of demand as 
well as of supply. I favor Clause 79 
because it removes women who are 
otherwise foci of infection. It reduces 
the incitement to the demand, and so 
reduces that demand itself. It does 
not discharge the non-diseased. They 
are left under conviction and subject 
to just the same penalties as they 
were before the Page law was passed. 
“I will stand for the most stringent 
law for the segregation of diseased 
men, too. But will some one tell us 
how, when, and where we can get 
hold of. them? 

“A law cannot be condemned for 
the good things it does not do, if the 
things it does do are valuable. The 
administration of the Page law to date 
has been faulty, and commitment 
should not be to the workhouse, nor 
even to a well-equipped hospital, but 
to a reformatory with adequate hos- 
pital features. Dr. Morrow is right 
in urging an educational campaign. 
This law is not a substitute for such a 
campaign and does not stand in the 
way of it.” 

In closing, Mr. Folks said, referring 
to Rabbi Harris’s criticism that the 
Page law is not a comprehensive 
handling of the subject, that he had 
given up trying to get all the reform 
he wanted at one time. The only way 
to progress is to get what you can, 
and then get some more, and again 
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far as it goes, and is impartially en- 
forced—then I will go ahead with any 
others to get more of the progressive 
things that this law is criticised for 
not doing,” 

There was a hearty round of ap- 
Plause when Mr, Folks closed. 


Other Speeches 

Rabbi Maurice H. Harris, speaking 
on the moral aspects, got into a posi- 
tion of opposition to the single stand- 
ard of morals that to many of his 
hearers was unconvincing. A number 
of others spoke briefly. Dr. John §S. 
Billings told of the arrangements for 
medical examinations which the De- 
partment of Health has made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
law. Only one woman of 168 con- 
victed has objected to examination. 
Gonococci were found in fifty-nine, or 
thirty-five per cent. 


Julius Mayer’s Speech 

Julius H. Mayer, counsel to the 
Page Commission, who had been the 
opening speaker on legislative aspects, 
was given an opportunity to close the 
discussion. The bill, he had said, was 
not new legislation on the general 
subject of prostitution, but a devélop- 
ment upon the existing laws which 
run back to 1833. The failure to make 
Clause 79 apply to men who live on 
the earnings of prostitutes was pure- 
ly an oversight due to the great num- 
ber of points and laws to be consid- 
ered. He could only see objection to 
Clause 79 on two grounds. The first 
was a fundamental objection on the 
part of some to any legislation what- 
ever on the subject. With that view 
he could see no use in arguing. The 
other objection was upon . specific 
phrases or upon administration. On 
that he urged time to see what some 
of the results are. “We must confer 
and co-operate and - work’ it out to- 
gether,” he said. In the time allotted 
to him he had not given anything like 
an adequate description of the law oi 
of the commission’s reasoning in 
drafting it, but urged his hearers to 
read the report of the commission. In 
closing, he repeated a plea for a fair 
trial. It was not in any sense a com- 
plete measure, but a first step. Let 
it be tried out practically and made 
the basis for further steps. 


“First Step” Toward What? 
Then, with the chairman’s gavel 
raised to declare adjournment, the 
women took a hand. By his use of the 
phrase, “a first step,” Mr. Mayer had 
given the cue to their chief conten- 
tion—that medical inspection under 
Clause 79 is essentially regulation 
and the next step will be licensing. 
Twenty women were on their feet, 
claiming the floor. Finally one of 
them put the question that was on 
every tongue. Would the gentleman 





state what, if he had the power, the 
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power, he said—that lies with the Leg- 
islature—but if he had the power he 
was frank to confess he had no next 
step. He had done his best in the 


“Page law. 


A Hypocritical Law 
One woman after another got the 
floor and in explosive phrases told 
the tale that Dr. Morrow had put dis- 
passionately. As discussion it was 
emotional and incoherent, but it struck 
home to many as evidence of an ab- 
sorbing moral fervor. Under it all 
lay a sex-consciousness of deep wrongs 
suffered by women, a storm of protest 
that has been gathering for centuries 
and is wreaking itself pell mel! on 
what they regard as a “hypocritical 
and pharisaical law.” 
Miss Dock’s Speech 
Finally, Lavinia L. Dock, secretary 
of the International Council of Nurses, 
got the platform, and flayed the 
law and its makers in_ stinging 
phrases, amidst bursts of applause. 
She challenged the wisdom and the 
sincerity of its supporters, and the 
“weak excuse and feeble argument” 
of the “philanthropists who had failed 
to enforce the old law.” Much had 
been said of soliciting by women, 
but nothing of soliciting by men, 
she said. Let any girl ordinarily pro- 
tected by good clothes and a good 
neighborhood put on the clothes of a 
working girl and go to a factory. She 
would find that solicitation of women 
by men went on unceasingly wherever 
girls work for a living. The essential 
characteristic of State regulation of 
prostitution, the core and essence of 
the whole thing, she said, was the en- 
forced medical examination and -com- 
pulsory treatment. All the rest is un- 
essential. Take the medical examina- 
tion away from foreign systems of 
regulation and see what is left. Clause 
79, she said, has not the slightest ten- 
dency toward minimizing prostitution. 
Let the money and machinery wasted 
on it be applied to enforcing existing 
laws which are now notoriously not 
enforced. She left the platform in a 
storm of applause and congratulation 
by her supporters, and the meeting 
broke up into little groups to carry 
on the discussion indefinitely. 
Others to Be Heard 
To an outsider, it appeared that the 
evening was spent more in consider- 
ing the general question of the social 
evil than the Page law. Dr. Billings’s 
figures were the only statistics offered 
on its operation and Mr. Folks was the 
only one who spoke on actual adminis- 
tration. There was no evidence by 
judges, probation officers, police, mat- 
rons, examining physicians or any of 
the officials engaged in the actual ad- 
ministration of Clause 79. Sources of 
direct information were present, but 
unheard from, in a police magistrate, 
a former executive secretary of the 
Committee of Fourteen, the first wo- 
man probation officer at the Night 
Court, the secretary of the New York 
Prison Association, officers of the new 
Committee on Criminal Courts, and 
the director of the Rockefeller I!nsti- 
tute, which is experimenting with the 
Ehrlich discovery for syphilis, which 
had not even been mentioned. A later 
meeting, on the same subject, which 
was proposed, may include them. 
Opening a Wide Field 
The discussion of Clause 79 has thus 
brought the whole subject of the social 
evil and the venereal diseases to gen- 
eral attention, and has showed 
throughout that a public commission 
which puts through new legislation 
without calling into consultation the 
groups of people most interested, will 
be roundly criticised. Conversely, 
these groups are put in the difficult 
and embarrassing position of having 
to fight a long campaign for revision 
of a statute which they should have 
known about and challenged before it 
was passed, and especially while it 
was still under consideration by the 
commission. Further, those who be- 
lieve Clause 79 is the thin edge of the 
wedge for securing medical examina- 
tion and finger print records of all 
prisoners, have found it in fact the 
large end of the wedge, which is balky 
about entering backward, after the 
contrary manner of all wedges. Final- 
ly, legislation directed at one sex, how- 
ever well grounded in legal practice 
and precedent, will be fought as class 
legislation. 
it has shown, moreover, the prime 
need for a body of actual fact concern- 
ing the social evil in American cities 
today. The history of European regu- 
lation is not enough. The reports of 
the Immigration Commission, the 
Committee of Fourteen and the Rocke- 


feller Grand Jury touched single 
phases. The forthcoming report of 


the Chicago Vice Commission, a study 
of things as they are, will be impa- 
tiently awaited as the next contribu- 
tion to the subject and one of national 
significance. 


IMPOSSIBLE—YES 





Mr. Homer Folks is reported as 
saying, in regard to the Page law, that 
he would support any effort to apply 
its provisions to men whose state of 
health made them dangerous, but that 
he did not see how to get hold of 
them. Theoretically, it would be just 
as possible for the police to arrest 
men who solicit on the street as wom- 
en, and for the city to subject them 
to the same medical measures. When 
disorderly houses are raided, the men 


next step would be? He had not the 


arrested could be obliged to undergo 
examination as well as the women, 
and, if found medically unsafe, could 
be sent to a reformatory for a term 
of years. But everybody knows that 
the Legislature would not pass any 
such law. Mr. Folks, whose good in- 
tentions we do not question, is right 
in thinking that it could not be done; 
but the impossibility lies solely in the 
unwillingness of the law-makers. 

It may be arithmetically true that 
the number of sources of danger is 
lessened by shutting up women who 
are found unsafe. It would also be 
lessened by shutting up only the men 
who are unsafe, and leaving the wom- 
en at large; but would Mr. Mayer be 
unable to see any possible objection 
to thet? 

It was short-sighted to appoimt a 
committee of men only to look irto 
this matter. On a question so closely 
affecting women, the women's point 
of view needs to be represented, and 
the coiperation of both sexes will be 
found essential to a solution of the 
difficult and perplexing problem. It is 
one on which persons of the best in- 
tentions may honestly err, and there 
is no reason to doubt that some of the 
udvocates of Clause 79 are just as 
well meaning as its opponents. 

Meanwhile, is scotched 
but not killed. We recommend to our 
readers two new leaflets, “The New 
Regulation,” issued by the Publicity 
Committee of the Women’s Prison As- 
sociation and Allied Societies, 110 
Second Ave., New York City, price 50 
cents per 100, and “Not Fit for The 
Times to Print,” by Mrs. Edith Hough- 
ton Hooker, president of the Just Gov- 
ernment League of Maryland, a 
smaller leaflet which may be had from 


Clause 79 


the same address. Its price is not 


given, but a two-cent stamp would 
doubtless pay for a sample copy. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Kentucky 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso 
ciation held its 21st annual conven- 
tion in Covington, Nov. 14, 15 and 16, 
in the Carnegie Library Building. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave addresses 
the evening of the 14th and 15th. The 
morning of the 15th was devoted to 
business reports. All the locals show 
increased work and interest. Two 
new ones have been organized during 
the past year; in Meade County, with 
Mrs. Teed Withers Smith as _ presi- 
dent, and in Harrodsburg, with Mrs. 
Letcher Riker as chairman of the 
committee. The treasurer’s books 
showed: an increase of membership 
over last year, the paid-up member- 
ship being over one thousand, with 
good prospects of additional dues be 
fore the National books close. 


Gains of the Year 


The annual address of the president 
was given largely to details of the 
world-wide gain to our cause in the 
victory in Washington, and to the 
State victories in gaining the law for 
co-guardianship of father and mother 
of minor children; the election of two 
women on the school board in Lexing- 
ton, and other evidences of growing 
sentiment in favor of equal rights for 
women. 

In the afternoon a delightful recep- 
tion was given to Miss Shaw, Miss 
Clay and the delegates by the Coving- 
ton Art Club, where some hundreds 
of the club women met the visitors 
to the city. 

The result of the election on 
Wednesday morning was the re-elec- 
tion of all the general officers and the 
member of the National Hxecutive 
Committee. 


National Convention for Louisville 

A great feature of the Convention 
was the extension of an invitation 
from the Kentucky Rights Association 
to the National to hold its next an- 
nual Convention in Louisville in April. 
It was at once evident that, contrary 
to the usual case, there would be 
more members wishing to go to the 
Convention than the State was entitled 
to delegates; and the Convention 
passed a ruling that each local should 
elect its own delegates, on the basis of 
one delegate for 100 members. For 
fear the smaller clubs might not have 
100 members, some of the larger ones 
fraternally promised to donate their 
fraction of a hundred to help out, and 
in this way it is confidently expected 
that each club will have at least one 
delegate present at the National Con- 
vention. 

The chairmen of committees to cor- 
respond with the National Committees 
were elected as follows: On Education, 
Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Lexington; 
Press Work, Miss Margaret Weiss- 
inger, Louisville; Work among Church 
People, Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison, 
Lexington; Committee on Legislation, 
the General Officers; Convention 
Resolutions, the General Officers; In- 


dustrial Problems Affecting Women 
and Children, Mrs, Lucy A. Nield, 
Louisville; Peace and Arbitration, 


Miss Laura R. White, Ashland; State 





Historian, Dr. Louise Southgate, Cov- 
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ington. The Convention created a 
new Committee, on Prize Contests, 
with Miss Virginia P. Robinson, 
Louisville, as chairman. 

The discussion of the suggestions 
from the N. A. W. S. A. resulted in 
the vote that the National should 
recommend to the States the Ken- 
tucky Plan of Membership, but that 
the present plan of having State and 
national officers should not be dis- 
placed by the plan of Committees, as 
has been suggested. The Convention 
favored working for a 16th National 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
only as one part of the national work; 
and recommended that national aid 
to contests in courts should be left to 
the discretion of the General Officers 
of the N. A. W. S. A. 

The Convention voted to form a 
Lecture Bureau of Kentucky speakers, 
so that persons or clubs desiring a 
lecture on any subject correlated to 
our cause might be able to secure a 
speaker without having to bring one 
from a long distance. The creation of 
this Bureau, the provision for Prize 
Contests, and the invitation to the Na- 
tional to hold its Convention within 
the borders of the State are consid- 
ered the more salient points of what 
was in every way a very successful 
Convention. 

The reports of the newspapers were 
full and friendly; and the hospitality 
to the visitors was most gracious. 
Thanks for these courtesies and many 
others which contributed to the enjoy- 
ment and success of the Convention 
were voted on the beautifully ex- 
pressed motion of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

The next important legislation in 
the State will be asking for an amend- 
ment to the constitution of Kentucky 
to grant full suffrage to women. 


Woman’s Journal Welcomed 


The Woman’s Journal was heartily 
welcomed as the national organ; and 
a committee was appointed to secure 
subscribers to it and to the Cargill 
post-cards and stationery. 

Laura Clay, President. 


The Kentucky Plan of Membership 

The annual convention held in Rich- 
mond in November, 1902, recommend- 
ed that the local branches receive 
members upon the basis of signing the 
enrolled membership cards, a plan 
which came under consideration first 
at the Convention of 1907. In 1903 
the Convention adopted the plan of the 
chairman of the Committee on In- 
crease of Membership of the N. A. W. 
S. A. That plan was, in part: 

The chairman of this committee ad- 
vises that the requirements of mem- 
bership in local Suffrage Associations 
shall be simplified, so as to throw no 
duties upon the individual who does 
not care to assume them, except those 
which cannot be delegated. All other 
necessary ones for maintaining organ- 
ization should be performed by official 
members, with such aid from the 
others as may be given of free will. 
An analysis shows that there is but 
one duty which cannot be delegated 
to officers; and that is to “stand up and 
be counted” by subscribing to our 
principles and by paying annual dues. 

The chairman recommends there- 
fore: The local clubs adopt this simple 
requirement as the sole obligation of 
an unofficial member; the member 
agreeing, in order to spare the treas- 
urer the appearance of importunity, 
that the dues for each year may be 
asked for until paid, or the year 
closes. No back dues shall be col- 
lected. 

It is designed to keep all the names 
in the office of the State President; 
and either the originally signed cards 
or a careful copy of them should be 
sent to her, with the post office ad- 
dresses. In making a report to the 
State Treasurer the full number of en- 
rolled members should be accurately 
given, whether dues are paid for all 
or not. 

In order that the cards used shall be 
uniform in all the locals, the State E. 
R. A. furnishes them free. 





New York 





The campaign for Governor is now 
over in New York State. Following 
the method adopted in the last cam- 
paign by the Harlem Equal Rights 
League, I started out again this year 
to get all the candidates to declare 
themselves publicly either for or 
against woman suffrage. 

First came the ratification meeting 
of the Republicans at Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Stimson, the candidate for Gov- 
ernor, enumerated the issues of the 
campaign. As he neared the end of 
the list, I got up and said, “What 
about woman suffrage?” He refused 
to answer. Instead, he read me a 
kindly little sermon in the Pauline 
manner, thereby inciting the crowd to 
great disorder. Finally he ordered the 
policemen to put me out. The fol- 
lowing night at the same hall Mr. 
Russell, the Socialist nominee, an- 
swered my question with a fine dec- 
laration for women’s political rights. 

The Independence League met at 
Cooper Union. This party has a wom- 
an suffrage plank in its platform. 
When I asked Mr. Hooper, the can- 
didate, my question, his answer was, 
“My dear Maud, read our platform.” 

Mr. Dix did not reach New York 
City until the last week of the cam- 
paign. But I waited for him patient- 
ly, and was in my seat in an upper 
gallery at his meeting. Speaking of 
democracy, he said, this was a govern- 
ment of the people, etc. etc, This 
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Christmas Present 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


AN EXCELLENT 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 


Christmas. 

















was my opportunity to get up and 
put my question. Mr. Dix refused to 
answer. The policemen went on the 
platform and asked what they should 
do. Mr. Dix told them to put me out. 
Five of them then came up and 
dragged me away from the railing 
around which I had wound myself. 
Everyone who knows admits that 
the questioning of candidates at a 


meeting is in perfect accord with 
American political usage. Men have 
questioned their candidates, while 


they were speaking, since the begin- 
ning of our political history. They 
have done so during the past cam- 
paign, and they have been answered. 
Any man or woman who says that is 
not so is very ignorant of our political 
methods, or else belongs to that new 
organization in the United States, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Candidates, which was recently 
started to offset the militant suf- 
fragettes. Maud Malone. 
231 W. 69th Street, New York City. 





South Dakota 





The suffrage amendment in South 
Dakota was defeated, with 
all other amendments and _ referred 
laws, by a heavy majority. Polities 
and whiskey were the two elements 
that combined to bring about this 
amazing result. 

The liquor men instructed their fol- 
lowers to vote no on all amendments 
to defeat county option and also wom- 
in suffrage, also impressing the vot- 
ers with the idea that women’s votes 
would mean Statewide prohibition. 
Combined with these were the votes 
of stalwart Republicans who wished 


together 





WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to introduce 
and sell our line of 


SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 
SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 
to the retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission. 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 
ISTS or in sympathy with the 

cause need apply. 

Write today for our proposition 
and get busy in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell means 
money for you and also money in 
the Treasury of the NATIONA— 
AMERICAN WOMAN _ SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE ARE OUT TO WIN— 
ARE YOU WITH US? 

THE CARGILL COMPANY 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Socialist Headquarters 
14 PARK SQUARE 


Opp. Lincoln Monument 
Open 10 to 10 











to discredit the initiative and refer- 
endum, and the votes of Democrats 
who hoped to defeat the insurgent ad- 
ministration by showing the vicious- 
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REMEMBER ALWAYS 


To mention The Woman’s Journal when patronizing our advertisers. 


Tell them the following facts which will surprise them: 


1. That you are determined to stand by The Woman’s Journal. 
2. That The Woman’s Journal is over 40 years old and growing 


Tell all men and women with whom you do business that you 
will put yourself out to patronize them—if they advertise in the 


Let them know that suffragists represent a power to be reck- 
oned with in advertising from this time forth. 


Tell them your patronage in buying goes“where your principles 


Tell them the time has come when it is distinctly worth while to 
advertise in The Woman’s Journal, the greatest suffrage paper in 
the country, the only paper of its kind in the world, and the OFFI- 
CIAL ORGAN of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


Let them know you “mean business” in both senses of the ex- 














largest collection? 








JOURNAL WEEK 


The Woman’s Journal is thinking of setting aside a week 
to be known throughout the country as Woman’s Journal 
Week. It has not been decided yet what week would-be the 
best. If a period of time is set apart as Journal Week, suffrag- 
ists everywhere should celebrate it. 
What week would suit you best? Will suffragists throughout 
the country name the date which in their estimation.could be 
best devoted to working for The Journal? 
week ending not later than March 1, during which we shall 
all unite in distributing copies of The Woman’s Journal, selling 
copies, getting subscriptions and taking collections? Also, 
shall we give prizes to the one who sells the largest number of 
papers during the week, to the one who gets the largest num- 
ber of subscribers, and to the Suffrage League that takes the , 


What week shall it be? 


Shall we name a 








Address Circulation Department, The Woman’s Journal. 























fiess of certain referred laws. This 
cry of “Vote No” defeated all 
ndments and al! referred laws. 

The justice of the suffrage amend- 
ment was never even considered by 
partisan men to whom party is great- 
er than principal. Men who openly 
admitted the justice of the amend- 

‘ment voted no, either because they 
feared the women’s vote on the tem- 
perance question, or for party rea- 
sons. To those women who believe 
that women’s indirect appeal to men 
voters is a more potent influence than 
votes, this election is an object les- 
son. South Dakota women who think 
are beginning to wonder how the mass 
of men are to be made to realize that 
this is a vital question, and that wom- 
en are asking for the ballot not be- 
cause they expect to purify politics, 
though there is no question but that 
their political brooms could sweep 
away some of the filth, but because 
the .divine consciousness of freedom 
is stirring within them and will not 
be stifled. 

We desire to thank our many 
friends who have aided iis, and assure 
them that in South Dakota the cause 
is not lost, and that we are already 
planning to build on the foundation 
that has been laid, and work—work, 
and sacrifice as we never have be- 
fore. Edith M. Fitch. 





Oregon 





The total vote of 36,200 ayes on our 
Equal Suffrage amendment we regard 
as a significant indication of the latent 
strength of the suffrage movement 
among Oregon women. 

Everything pointed to a majority 
vote till the last few days before elec- 
tion, when the Socialists employed a 
woman orator from Maine, who led 
them to believe that the closing clause 
in our amendment relative to prohib- 
iting citizens from voting on account 
of sex who pay taxes would have the 
effect of disfranchising all non-tax- 
paying men. This assumption was 
strengthened by the misleading title 
to the ballot, which, in violation of the 
official agreement with the under- 
signed and the attorney general, was 
made to read “Tax-Payers’ Suffrage 
Amendment,” which the Assistant 
Secretary of State sent out to all vot- 
ers. We did not discover this politi- 
cal trick till the ballot was distributed 
everywhere, just before election. It 
was then too late to correct it; so, 
with the exception of plans for pub- 
licity already in operation, we with- 
drew our forces and allowed the vote 
to be taken without protest. There- 
fore, under the circumstances, we are 
surprised at the large vote, which is 
a test of the latent voting strength 
of the movement on its merits. 

Our State Executive Committee de- 
cided at once to put the petitions in 
circulation and get them filed before 
the Legislature meets, Jan. 10. 

The Socialists, Labor Party and 
Trades Unions have joined the Suf- 
frage Association for circulating the 
straight suffrage petition, of which |! 
wired you this morning, and many 
leading citizens are lending a hand, 
without regard to party affiliations. 

Our Headquarters enjoyed a brief 
visit from Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe 
last week. She was fresh from the 
scene of her triumphs in Washington, 
and was on her way to Boise, Idaho. 
She intends to federate the five Suf- 
frage States to aid other States, be- 
ginning with Oregon, which has an- 
other campaign practically on already. 

Now for a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together for Oregon. 

One thousand dollars would do us 
more good right now than twenty 
thousand would or could accomplish 
later on. 

Yours for liberty, 

Abigail Scott Duniway, 

President Oregon E.°S. A. 
Portland, Nov. 21. 


Ohio 





The 25th annual convention of the 
Ohio W. S. A. was held October 12 
and 13 in Lima, with a good attend- 
ance from the equal suffrage clubs of 
the State. 

Reports of the executive officers 
and of local clubs showed encourag- 
ing prospects. 


Addresses of Welcome 


A very appropriate address of wel- 
come was made by Mayor George 
Dyer in behalf of the city, in which 
he welcomed not only the suffragists 
but their cause. 

Editor W. R. McHaffey made an ex- 
cellent speech in behalf of the city 
press. 

Mrs. J. C. Linnemen spoke pleasing- 
ly in behalf of the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, as did Miss Eda Ballard in 
behalf of the Business Women’s Club 
of Lima, Mrs. W. C. Crayton for the 
W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Miller of Canton 
for. the Maccabees. To these and 
other fraternal greetings Mrs. Sarah 
Bissell of Toledo responded in behalf 
of the Ohio W. S. A. 

Among those who gave fine ad- 
dresses were Dr. Wm. B. Guitteau, su- 
perintendent of the Toledo schools, on 
“The Influence of Women on Educa- 
tion,” and Prof. John Davison of the 
Lima schools on “Fair Play for Wom- 
en.” Mrs. Elizabeth Schauss spoke 
on “State Laws Affecting Women and 
Children”; Miss Alice Henry, now of 
Chicago, on “Does the Working Wom- 
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spector, as leader of the discussion; 
Judge John N. Hutchison of the Juve- 
nile Court of Lima on “Some of the 
Hardships Entailed upon the Family 
and Society by Our Present Laws”; 
Miss Bertha Coover on “The Tax- 
paying Woman and Suffrage.” 

The addresses of the first evening 
were by our talented State president, 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem, and Mayor 
Brand Whitlock of Toledo. His sub- 
ject was “Women and Democracy,” 
and his address was able and schol- 
arly. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw closed the con- 
vention in a most eloquent address on 
“New Ideals.” 
ty and forceful. 

Officers Elected. 

But few changes were made in the 
officers. They are as follows: Hon- 
Painesville; president, Pauline Stei- 
Olds, Elyria; recording secretary, Cor- 
delia C. Dawley, Toledo; 
ing secretary, Bertha Coover, London; 


ren; auditor, Sallie R. McLean, Glen- 


dale; member National Executive 
Committee, Elizabeth. J. Hauser, 
Girard. 

Honorary vice-presidents: Rev. 


Henrietta G. Moore, Springfield; Dr. 
Sarah M. Siewers, Cincinnati; Mrs. 
W. C. Crayton, Lima; Mrs. Martha S. 


Kline, Toledo; Mrs. Mary C. Sher- 
wood, Cincinnati. 

Chairmen of committees: Press, 
Elizabeth Hauser; Finance, Harriet 
Taylor Upton; Enrolment, Margue- 
rite P. Buhver, Cleveland; Church 
Work, Anna Ebner, London; Educa- 


tion, Ella O. Shoemaker, Massillon; 
Industrial Conditions Affecting Wom- 
en and Children, Elizabeth Schauss, 
Toledo; Peace and Arbitration, Sarah 
C. Bissell; Legal Status of Women, 
Dora Sandoe Bachman, Columbus. 
A Successful Convention 

he convention was a success in 
‘very way, delightful in its enthusiasm 
and unity of purpose, and a generous 
:mount was raised by Mrs. Upton to 
help carry on the work. The after- 
noon and evening meetings were well 
ttended. Bertha Coover. 


ew 





Louisiana 





Mrs. Roydan Douglas, president of 
the New Orleans Era Club, has sent 
jut a letter to the 700 members urging 
them to attend meetings regularly; to 
hold at least one parlor meeting at 
their homes, so that there will be 700 
extra suffrage meetings; to accept the 
jlan proposed by the chairman of the 
Susan B, Anthony Memorial Fund, to 
the end that the club may have $5000 
for work; to interest at least one wom- 
in in the suffrage movement, so that 
the club's may be in- 
preased to 1400, and to join the con- 
tributors’ list by making a voluntary 
offering of $5 so that the club may 
have a surplus fund of $3,500 for ex- 
Mrs. Douglas’ letter is 


membership 


tension work. 
an earnest appeal to the members to 
make some sacrifice for the cause, and 
points out that only by hearty co-oper- 
ation can the desired ends be attained. 





Massachusetts 





Class in Suffrage Speaking 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association receives so many calls 
for speakers on equal suffrage that 
it is often unable to fill the demands. 
We know that there are many women 
who would gladly speak for suffrage, 
but who feel diffident about commenc- 
ing without any experience. There- 
fore the Association is forming a class 
in “Suffrage Speaking,” which will en- 
able its members to present the facts 
for equal suffrage forcibly and with- 
out embarrassment when called upon 
to do so. 

This class will meet one evening a 
week at the Massachusetts Head quar- 
ters, 585 Boylston street. The work 
will include a study of the chief ar- 
guments for woman suffrage and the 
objections ordinarily raised, together 
with training in the proper use of the 
voice in public speaking. There will 
be no charge. 

If you desire to get a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the imperative 
reasons for equal suffrage to enable 
you to talk effectively in public or 
private for the cause, you will find 
this class valuable. A _ preliminary 
organization meeting will be held at 
Headquarters on Monday, Dec. 5, at 
8 P. M., at which the work will be 
more fully outlined and the evening 
of meeting decided upon. 

You are cordially invited to be 
present and to bring any friends who 
are interested. 


Florence Luscomb. 





To Commemorate Mrs. Howe 





A meeting to commemorate Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe will be held by the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. in Faneuil 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 16. There 
will be addresses by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Philip Snowden, Madame 
Lydia Lipkowska and others. 

Mrs. Park’s Next Talk 





an Need the Ballot?” followed by Miss 
Ella Haas of Dayton, State factory in- 


The next of the talks by Mrs. Maud | 


Wood Park, secretary of the Boston | 


orary president, Frances M. Casement,| had ever seen. 
nem, Toledo; vice-president, Emma §.| stantial sum was cleared. 
correspond-| pressed a wish to add 


treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, War- 


|fully, ‘I'd like to sign it.’ 


. S. A. for G. G., on the women 
the Orient, will deal with the “Women 
of Karea,” and will be given at 585 
Boylston street, at 4 P. M. next Fri- 
day. Tea and an exhibition of Korean 
photographs and handiwork will fol- 
low. Come early if you want to be 
sure of a seat. These talks are prov- 
ing very popular, and last time, when 
the subject was “Women of Japan,” 
every seat was taken and people 
stood throughout. 

Successful Dramatics 
The two plays, “Lady Geraldine’s 

Speech,” and “How the Vote Was 
Won,” given under Mrs. Pitman’s 
management at Jordan Hall for the 


She was brilliant, wit-| benefit of the Boston E. S. A., proved 


a brilliant success. The large audi- 
ence was delighted, and some very 
fastidious spectators pronounced 
these the best amateur dramatics they 
College girls in caps 
A sub- 
A distin- 
guished public reader afterwards ex- 
“Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Speech” to her repertory. 


and gowns acted as ushers. 


New Jersey. 





The women of New Jersey have for 
several years past united in petition- 
ing “their” Legislature to appropriate 
money for adequate factory laws and 
inspection. 

They gave as their reasons the 
facts that men have taken the old 
home industries into factories, and 
that the young girl forced to follow 
them there is now dependent for 
health and life itself upon, the State. 
Their requests have, however, invari- 
ably been disregarded. One mem- 
ber, while voting against any increase 
in outlay, took occasion to allude to 
the “encroachment of this woman sul- 
frage idea, which is trying to teach 
men how to mind their own  busi- 
ness.” 

Will you oblige me by calling at- 
tention to the masterly way in which 
the men, responsible for the safety of 
the women in Newark, attended to 
“their business’? The 24 defenceless 
victims in Saturday’s fire seem quite 
a poignant object lesson. The inves- 
tigation now instituted has already 
brought to light the fact that the fac- 
tory where the fire took place was in 
sured at a 50 per cent. higher rate 
than is usual, “because it was known 
to be a fire-trap.” The “unwomanly” 
efforts of the suffragists for the pro- 
tection of these young girls seem to 
have here a most tragic vindication. 

Jean van Ruypen Struthers. 

Trenton. 


Whose Neglect? 


Nobody wonders what goes on 

Pehind the curtain our pride has 
drawn 

To dim the sights that would shame 
conceit 

Or quicken our 
beat! 

That screen twixt us and the friend- 
less poor, 

Who wearily wait in vain at our door, 

Unloved, unguarded, groping blind,— 

‘Tis a veil that nobody looks behind. 


hearts one kindly 


Nobody cares, till God’s hands lift 
The curtain swiftly, and through the 
rift 
He bids our horrified eyes inspect 
The working out of our long neglect— 
A hundred creatures caught aghast 
In the grip of a furious fiery blast. 
And we cry in anger (God pity our 
shame!), 
In anger we 
blame?” 


clamor, “Who is to 


Nobody’s business if women toil 
In a death-trap drenched with eager 
oil, 
Risking an 
stake 
In lofts that the very rats forsake! 
No one’s affair if fortunes grow 
Of peril and life-blood, pain and woe, 
And children’s faces that used to 


uglier doom than _ the 








shine! 
Nobody’s business—but yours and 
mine! 
—Newark News. 
Maine 
At the annual convention of the 


Maine W. S. A. it was voted to con- 
tinue our custom of asking the Legisla- 
ture for suffrage for women on the 
same terms as men. 
The President’s Address 

The president, Mrs. Fannie J. Fer- 
nald, gave an encouraging account of 
the year’s work. She paid a tribute to 
Miss Florence Juscomb, “the first 
newsboy to sell the Woman’s Journal 
on the street.” In describing the cir- 
culation of the national suffrage peti- 
tion, to which Maine gave 4,700 signa- 
tures, she said: 

“My own little town was canvassed 
from house to house, and practically 
enrolled. I entered a lowly home 
where there was a group of little chil- 
dren. The father is a teamster. It 
was a bitter day, unfit to take the 
horses out, and he sat by the fire hold- 
ing the baby. I made known my er- 
rand. He said, ‘I don’t vote myself. I 
have never voted but once.’ I said, 
‘Then, if you don’t care for the right 
or the privi'ege, and don’t exercise it, 
you can’t see why women should want 
to vote.” He said, ‘Why, yes, I can, 
too. I have the right, I can vote if I 
want to. and I can’t see why women 
shouldn’t have the same right to vote 
if they want to.’ The wife said, wist- 
He said, 
‘Of course we shall sign it. There is 
no reason why other people shouldn’t 
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7. There are about 1,000 % 
States. The majority of 
scribers to The Woman’s 
are coming in from States 
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Filene, Mrs. Oliver H. P 


hundreds of others. 


10. Equal Suffrage is a live, 


Does this interest you? 





scores of other large cities are 
Journal on the news-stands. 


ert Gould Shaw, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. 
senjamin Franklin Pitman, Mrs. William 


Do you ever read about it in the papers? 
write about dead subjects? 

You can see the class of women 
who read The Woman’s Journal. 


HERE ARE TWO FACTS WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
1. On June 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal had less than 4.000 


2. By Nov. 1; 1910, The Woman’s Journal subscription list 


12,000, 


WHY? 


rnal became the official organ of 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


whole life membership of The 


National American Woman Suffrage Association became 
subscribers to The Woman’s Journal. 


3. At the suffrage meeting in Lowell in October the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention voted that the whole Massachu- 
setts Association become subscribers 


to The Woman's 


4. Nov. 12 The Woman’s Journal was put on the news- 


Nov. 12 a corps of Suffrage “Newsies”—college women— 
began selling The Journal on the streets of Boston. 
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up-to-date, growing movement. 
Do the papers 








vote because I don’t.” We talk very 
superciliously about the poor and the 
ignorant. Who are they? Who are 
the wise and the prudent? 
Valiant Circulators of Petition 
“The first petition. returned to my 
hand with 500 in round numbers was 
from Mrs. Harriet Crafts of Monson, 
a lady over seventy years of age. 
“But the banner was won by Dr. 
Jennie Fuller of Hartland. In the be- 
ginning she set herself the task of 
procuring 1000 signatures. It was my 
good fortune to be a guest in her home 
during the petition campaign and to 
observe her method of work. Oh, if 
we only had more workers of this 
type! Mr. Granville Fernald of South 
Waterford incidentally saw in a paper 
that a woman was to obtain 1000 
names, and he thought he could do 
better. He did splendidly, but it was 
too much to expect to beat a woman. 
“When Mr. Roosevelt was in Nor- 
way, ‘the president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association wrote 
him a letter of welcome, reminding 
him that the women of that country 
are citizens, and asking him if he 
would not use his influence to secure 
the franchise for the women of his 
land. Mr. Roosevelt replied, ‘Mrs. 
Roosevelt and I have always believed 
in suffrage for women, but we do not 
think the question as yet of gréat 
practical importance in America.’ 
“This letter gave the first knowl- 
edge the public has had that Mrs. 
Roosevelt always believed in suffrage 
for women. For seven years, as the 
wife of the President of the United 
States, she occupied the position of 
first lady of the land. If at any time 
during those seven years she had de- 
clared her faith in woman suffrage, 
we dare affirm two-thirds of the 
women in official life at the capito! 
would have sustained her; but she 
kept silent, as did the most of the 
others. Is it not high time to awake 
out of sleep? Might we not hear in 
our ears the words of Mordecai to 
Queen Esther—Think not with thy- 
self that thou shalt escape, in the 
King’s house, for if thou altogether 
holdest thy peace at this time, thou 
and thy father’s house shall be de- 
stroyed; and who knoweth: but thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?’ 
“The calm, noble face of our great 
leader, Susan B. Anthony, looked 
down upon me from the wall of my 
dear old home. The picture and the 
home lie in ashes; but always I seem 
to hear her voice and feel] the pressure 
of her hand as she said, ‘Tell Maine 
to be courageous and press on.’ 
“All hail the four free States which 
have applied the principle of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that ‘gov- 
ernments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’ 
All hail the States, about half in num- 
ber, that. have given a scrap of gov- 
ernmental power to women! Are the 
women of Maine less worthy? 





AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


EARN AN EXCELLENT SALARY 
EARN A MODERATE SALARY 
OR 
EARN A LITTLE PIN MONEY 
Do you need money? The Wom 
an’s Journal needs good workers and 
will pay liberally for ability. Write 
for particulars. Address, BUSINESS 

MANAGER, The Woman’s Journal. 





D. MIKOL 


Artistic Ladies’ Tailoring 
Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
iege students. 
314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 





A, E, COVELLE & 60, 


PRESCRIPTION OPTICIANS 
350 Boylston Street, Boston 
See our “ Old Comfort ” 


The Most Comfortable Kye Glass 
in the World 
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FOR SALE 


Copies of the Protest against 
the Page Bill of New York. For 
description of the Bill, see The 
Woman's Journal of the past 
few weeks. Price, 5 cents single 
copy; $1.50 for 50: $2.00 for 100 
Address 


Woman’s Prison Association, 
"110 Second Ave., New York City. 














The Case For 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


By JULIA WARD HOWE 


Reprinted fre m the Out'ook. 
PRICE, 5 Cents Per Copy. $3 Per 100 


Julia Ward Howe on Svffrage. Political 
Equality Leaflet. 


15 Cents Per 100 


These two valuable documerts by Mrs 
Howe may be ordered from 


National Suffrage Headquarters, 





(Continued on page 228.) 
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DAYBREAK 
By F. W. Bourdillon 


A dying star above, and snows as 
wan 
As faces of the dead! 
But look! The east is golden; night 
is gone; 
Yon peak will soon be red. 


Truth broadens o’er the world. Old 
heights grow cold, 
Old lights fade one by one; 
Nay, fear not! Though our eyes may 
not behold, 
Our children shall have sun. 


BEATRICE FORBES ROBERTSON 





Beatrice Forbes Robertson called at 
the office of The Woman's Journal for 
# few moments this week, a charming 
vision of bright eyes and rosy cheeks 
shining out from wrappings of gray 
fur. She and her husband (who was 
Alice Freeman Palmer's godson) had 
heen spending Thanksgiving with 
Herbert Palmer. She 
has been much pleased with the inter- 


Prof. George 


est in equal suffrage that she has met 
with during her American tour, and 
mentioned with pride that her hus- 
band has lately made his first suffrage 
speech. To the question whether she 
belonged to the militants or the non- 
militants in England, she answered 
that she belonged to the Actresses’ 
Franchise League, which helps all the 
Suffrage Societies impartially. She 
spoke very pleasantly of The Woman's 
Journal, and said she had been sur 
prised that at so many suffrage meet 
ings where she had spoken, nothing 
had been said about it, and no invita- 
tion given to subscribe. In England 
the Suffrage Societies make a great 
feature of their papers, and have them 
for sale conspicuously at every meet- 
ing, This bright young  English- 
woman has been delighting her audi- 
ences wherever she has spoken. Ap- 
plications for lectures by her may be 
made to National Headquarters, or to 
herself at 21 West Sth Street, New 
York City. 


WHAT THEY FEAR 


In view of the wide interest among 
suffragists in organizing along politi- 
cal lines, there is an_ instructive 
hint in Anna Steese Richardson's ar- 
Home Com- 
panion for November. She is writing 
a series of papers on woman suffrage, 
in a wholly unsympathetic spirit, and 
evidently with no perception that 
equal suffrage is simply a natural step 
in evolution. But, in writing of the 
work of the Woman Suffrage Party in 
New York City, she says: 

“It is extremely interesting to note 
that the District leaders 
study the tastes and customs of their 
constituency before announcing meet- 
ings or gatherings of any sort. I have 
talked with a number of men opposed 
to suffrage for woman, and it is more 
than clear that this is the sort of work 
they fear, the quiet, intimate campaign 
of unsalaried women among members 
of their own sex, who, like themselves, 
lead the sheltered life.” 

It is a maxim in war, “Always do the 
thing to which your adversary particu- 


ticle in the Woman's 


Assembly 


larly objects.” 


DEATH OF FIRST WOMAN 
DENTIST 

Lawrence, Kan., has lost its most 

prominent 

Lucy 


widely known and most 


professional woman in Mrs. 
Hobbs Taylor, who has lately died. 

There is a sketch of her life and 
some account of her work in Volume 
Ill of the History of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

She was born in Franklin county, 
N. Y., Mareh 14, 1833. In looking 
about as she approached maturity for 
some occupation that would give her 
a support and independence, she 
finally settled upon dentistry. 

She claimed, and the claim has 
never been disputed, to have been 
the first woman to graduate in den- 
tistry, not only in America, but, so 
far as known, in the world. She 
first studied with Dr. Samuel Ward 
of Cincinnati, and after a period of 
successful practice, she returned to 
Cincinnati, where she was regularly 
admitted to the Dental College, and 
received her diploma in 1866. 

She practiced in Iowa, and in Chi- 
cago Thence she removed in 1867 
to Lawrence, Kan. This place was 
her home for the last 43 years of 
her life. She had a large practice, 
which she continued till 
short time of ler death, and she al- 


in the fact that she had achieved suc- 
cess in a difficult and untried field 
for women's efforts. 

Not only has she been our one wom- 





within a} 


an of great public spirit in every good 
work. In the popular uprising in 
Kansas that gave us the prohibitory 
liquor law she was a most eager and 
helpful worker, and she always re- 
joiced in the result of that campaign. 

It goes without saying that such a 
woman, with her broad observation 
of human life, and knowing the ob- 
stacles and disadvantages that wom- 
en must encounter in making their 
way in the world, was a suffragist. 
She believed that most of the evils 
in our social and political life depend 
for their continuance upon the politi- 
cal degradation and legal helpless- 
ness of women. and will never be 
cured to any extent till their sup- 
porting cause is removed. 

Besides her professional work and 
her active interest in all public meas- 
ures, when there were any sick among 
us, Or any in need of help and sym- 
pathy, she was there. It would be 
hard adequately to set forth the 
amount of time and energy she gave 
to looking after the sick and needy 
beyond the walls of her own comforta- 
ble and stately home. 

She was a member of the women’s 
branches of the Masonic, Odd Fel- 
lows and G. A. R. organizations. A 
person of positive convictions, inde- 
nendent in thought and action, of un- 
doubted honesty of purpose, and thor- 
ough uprightness of character, she 
commanded universal confidence and 
respect. 

Her husband died years ago, and at 
the end of her long life one brother, 
one sister and several nephews and 
nieces are all the near relatives that 
she left. R. E. Rice. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 227.) 
“Enough to Do” 

“Thev sav we have enough to do 
Is it enough that we enter our closet 
and pray, “Thy kingdom come’? ITs it 
enough that we gather in great publie 
assemblies and pass resolutions in 
favor of this man or that measure? 
Is it enough that we feed the hungry, 
and clothe the naked, and care for the 
unfortunate, if the number of those 
who are living a life of denendéence 
and shame multiplv? Is it enough 
that we teach our children to salute 
the flag. and that we nroclaim the 
family the corner-stone of our govern- 
ment, if year by year it is becoming 
harder and harder for nen and women 
to maintain that corner-stone?” 

It was voted to renort favorablv 
upon the plan of reconstruction sent 
out by the National Association. 

We shall continue our field day at 
Old Orchard. and the booth at the 
Food Fair in Portland. 

The evening program was the little 
eromedy, “How the Vote Was Won.” 
lt was read by Mrs. Bertha Panazian 
in a charming manner, which delight- 
ed the audience. 

Maryland 

Something should be said for Mary- 
land. None of the States except the 
five equal suffrage ones can boast of 
more progress. 

There are several well-established 
leagues, and some in embryo. The 
State League and the Baltimore City 
Suffrage Club, both of which have 
Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck as presi- 
dent; the Eaual Suffrage League of 
Raltimore, Mrs. William EN 'cott. 
president: the Just Government 
Teague, Mrs. Donald Hooker. presi- 


dent; the College Equal Suffrage 
League and the Men’s League, all 
have headquarters in Baltimore. 


Then in the counties there are the 
Equal Franchise League of Talbot 
County, headauarters at Easton, and 
the Political Equality League of How- 
ard County, headquarters at Ellicott 
City, besides several being formed in 
various leading towns throughout the 
State. Is that not a good showing for 
a short time? 
The New Paper 


The paper issued by the Equal Suf 
frage League has just come out, and 
is called “The New Voter.” Its col- 
umns are open to all the Leagues. 
Mrs. William Ellicott, in the leading 
editorial, says: 

“The New Voter is a periodical to 
be published in the interests of the 
women of Maryland, to promote their 
enfranchisement and to give the lat- 
est news throughout the world. The 
editor-in-chief is Miss Anne M. Wag- 
ner; associate editor. Miss M. B. Dix- 
on; contributing editors, Miss Lola 
Carson Trax of the Just Franchise 
League of Talbot County; Mrs. Lou- 
ise Wilson Schwarz, Political Equality 
Leagues of Howard and _ Baltimore 
Count'es; Miss Ella La Motte of the 
Just Government League of Maryland, 


and Mrs. Elizabeth King Ellicott, 
president of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Baltimore.” 

In the election just held, some 


good friends of Votes for Women were 
elected, and, alas! some were defeat- 
ed. Some enemies were elected, but, 
of course, that is to be expected. 
The newspavers of Maryland are most 
generous with their space, and the 
Baltimore papers fa‘rly fight for suf- 


|frage news. 
ways entertained a pardonable pride | 


The ward work is being organized 
and the Just Government League is 
about to adopt a platform. The little 
farce, called “How the Vote Was 
Won,” has just been given with great 


an dentist all these years, but a wom- ; success, and will be repeated numer- 





$50,000 FUND: CONTRIBUTIONS | 
TO DATE 


Previously acknowledged .. ..$3,335.85 
M. O. Hays, Pa. W. S. A., dues 5.50 
Mary A. E. Adams, lowa Eq. 
ee ee 64.00 
Pearl GooGman ....ccccccccs 5.00 
I SE acd veweneg ees 1.00 
Special Christmas Gift 
Life Members 
Ida Husted Harper .......... 
BOOTY TE. LAMOM oo csc cece: 
Jeanne B. Greenleaf ........ 
Mary T. E. Gannett ......... 
Charlotte Gannett .......... 
Mary Johnston ............. 
Eloise Johnston ............. 
L. A. Coonley Ward ......... 
Ts GH bc cv ediscvviwsines 
Mrs. James Bennett 
Fannie J. Fernald .......... 
OE en ee eee 
On behalf of Susan B. An- 
thony and Mary S. Anthony, 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


through Estate of Mary S. 
PE choi rhewa eokden wes 20.00 
Hannah Cassell Mills ....... 10.00 


marae Tn WHI oc ceccsscces 10.00 
3,581.35 

The Woman's Journal is published 
by the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. That is not news 
to any reader of the Journal, but it 
may be news to many of its readers 
that the N. A. W. S. A. is made up 
of members who pay only ten cents 
each per year into the Treasury. And 
any reader of the Journal knows, (1) 
that no great amount of suffrage work 
can be done with an annual income so 
small as ours; (2) that parctically all 
work undertaken by the Association 
is paid for by money specially raised 
or contributed; (3) that running a pa- 
per—like any other business—requires 
capital. 

Now, if the Journal is to go on to- 
ward financial success, it needs,—first. 
money for current monthly expenses: 
second, a subscription list in six fig- 
ures, and third, more advertising. 

Which one of these three things 
will you undertake as your very next 
work for the cause? 

And please remember not to place 
the officers of the Association in a 
position like that of a cook who is 
ordered to get a dinner, but given no 
raw material from which to make it. 
We strongly advise you to send money 
first and then work for new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements. 

Send all contributions to 

JESSIE ASHLEY, Treasurer, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 





ous times in different places. The 
growth of the cause in the last year is 
remarkable, and still greater results 
are expected this winter. 
Louise Wilson Schwarz. 
Roland Park, Md. 
Effective Work 
More than a score of Baltimore sut- 
fragists acted as watchers at the polls 
on election day. 
Another contingent made a round of 
the polling places in an automobile, 


distributing suffrage literature. There 
were pink, green and yellow flyers 


with such sentiments as these: 

“There are 300,000 working women 
in New York alone. Will not a vote 
be worth as much to them as to work- 
ingmen?” 

“Equal Suffrage for Men and Wom- 
en. WHY? Because women ought to 
give their help, men ought to have 
their help, the State ought to use 
their help.” 

“Women must obey the laws just 
as men do. They should vote equally 
with men.” 

The Baltimore News says: 

“Sometimes the auto would halt at 
a street corner and one of the mem- 
bers would alight with a big bundle 
of the flyers. These she would hand 
to every passerby who would stop 
long enough to accept one. Whether 
the brilliant colors of the flyers or the 
gracious manner of the fair distrib- 
uters was responsible is not known, 
but at any rate the papers went like 
hot cakes, and the women declared 
that they could have distributed many 
more if they had had them.” 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Those who contemplate attending 
the international suffrage convention 
at Stockholm next June may be inter- 
ested in knowing that the Jacobs Tour- 
ist Party, personally conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Jacobs of Rock Valley, | 
lowa, offers suffrage friends a fine pid 
portunity to tour the best sections of 
Russia, Austria, Northern Italv, Switz- 
erland, Germany, France and England 
Mr. Jacobs has established an enviable | 
record for his coaching tours, as his 
excellent testimonials show. Applica- 
tion direct to Mr. Jacobs at the above 
address will bring copies of the Daily 
Program covering the two months’ 
tour which may be started at Stock- 
holm June 23; also an earlier tour of- 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Woman Citizen for November 
is devoted largely to Julia Ward 
Howe, and has a fine portrait of her. 


A committee of distinguished men 
and women has been organized to 
place a portrait of Julia Ward Howe 
in Faneuil Hall. 

The poem, “The Antis’ Alphabet,” 
appearing in The Woman's Journal 
this week, was sent to us months ago, 
and the author’s name has got sep- 
arated from it. Can anyone tell us 
who wrote it? 

A bill to exempt women from taxa- 
tion has been introduced in the Lower 
House of the Vermont Legislature by 
Representative Hunt of New Haven. 
No vote, no tax, is his motto. Ver- 
mont women should send him a bou- 
quet on the Fourth of July. 

Miss Martha L. Draper of 18 West 
Eighth street has been appointed by 
Mayor Gaynor a member of the New 
York Board of Education. This 
makes five women members on the 
present board. Miss Draper has been 
a member of the local school board of 
the Ninth district for several years. 

Mrs. Lydia B. Johnson, president of 
the South Dakota E. S. A., has been 
appointed by Governor R. S. Vessey to 
represent the State as a delegate to 
the meeting of the American Civie As- 
sociation, to be held at Washington, 
D. C., Dee. 14-16. 

Mrs. D. F. Layne, 204 Huntington 
Chambers, Boston, gives lessons and 
courses of instruction in the preserva- 
ion and promotion of health, teaches 
how to stimulate and rest the nerve 
centres, to breathe, to direct the will, 
to release the life force, ete. Mrs. 
Layne has a cordial letter of introduc- 
tion from Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
anee., 

“Women's Glory Song of Freedom” 
is a new suffrage song composed by 
Anna J. Johnson, to the tune of “Rally 
round the Flag.” It breathes excel- 
lent and up-to-date sentiments. It 
may be ordered, words and music, 
from the author at 601 West 172d 
street, New York City, at $3.00 a hun- 
dred, post paid, or 3 cents a copy. 
Suffragists can buy it at this price 
and sell it at an advance. 

The Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club of 
Boston will celebrate its ninth birth- 
day next Tuesday at 3 P. M.,-at 3 Joy 
street. There will be a Birthday Ode 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, and a 
symposium of short speeches. Mem- 
bers and friends are invited to 
bring pictures of themselves as chil- 
dren, and to take part in a guessing 
contest as to “Who's Who?” under 
charge of Mrs. Southwell. Prizes will 
be awarded. Refreshments will be 
served by the Hospitality Committee, 
Mrs. Frost, chairman. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper has sent 
to the Official Board her resignation 
as chairman of the National Woman 
Suffrage Press Committee, to take ef- 
fect on Dee. Ist. The bureau at the 
New York Headquarters will be in 
charge of its present secretary, Miss 
Caroline I. Reilly, who has filled that 
position for the last five or six years, 
and is well fitted by experience and 
ability to assume the chairmanship. 
Mrs. Harper has for a long while 
been desirous of being relieved from 
the office in order to devote all her 
time to writing and lecturing. 

HUMOROUS 

Ben was dressing one morning, 
when his mother said, “Ben, you have 
your shoes on the wrong feet.” 

“Why, mother,” replied Ben, “they 
are the only feet I have.”—The De- 
lineator. 

“What you want to do is to have 
that mudhole in the road fixed,” said 
the visitor. 

“That goes to show,” replied Farmer 
Corntossle, “how little you reformers 
understand local conditions. I've purty 
nigh paid off a mortgage with the 
money I made haulin’ automobiles 
out o' that mudhole.” 


Little Myra Lee had been in school 
but a few days when her mother had 
occasion to write a note to the teach- 
er, and signed herself Mrs. Kent. 
Thinking she might have misunder- 
stood the child's name, the teacher 
asked for an explanation. 

“Oh,” said Myra, with a charmingly 
confidential air, “you see, my mamma 
got married again, but I didn’t.’’—Lip- 
pincott's. 


“Don't you feel any personal resent- 
ment toward the man wo got your 
job?" “No,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“not if he is going to have as much 
trouble with it as I had.’—Washing- 
ton Star. 








JACOBS’ EUROPEAN TOURS 


Daily Program now ready cover- 
ing Spring and Summer tours 
through Spain, Riviera, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and England. Ideal ar- 
rangements—Coaching a Specialty 

Excellent Testimonials Special 
arrangements made for Suffrage 


Delegates attending Stockholm 
Convention. Address 


Cc. W. JACOBS, Manager 
ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 





fers Spain, the Riviera and Holland. 





TYPEWRITERS 


FOR THE HOME 





Educational; they interest and te 
the children spelling, punctuation a, 
composition. 


Useful, too, for the older ones, Ty 
to ten copies made at one writin. 
They are very easily and quick 
learned. 


We have reliable machines of 
leading makes, guaranteed, at 
markably low prices. Some only $1: 
monthly payments of $5 if preferre 
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We rent Typewriters, 3 months f 
$5, for some of the best machines 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 


15 State St. : Boston, Mass. 








MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusibely a Woman’s Hotel. 


Famous for ite unexcelled service and 
apartments devoted entirely to women 
of refinement. 

Operated on European Plan but has 
Restaurant and Tea Room for men and 
women. 

Convenient to Surface and Subway 
transportation theatre and shopping 
districts 

450 beautiful roome—telephone in 
each. 


Rates $1.00 perday and up. AbsolutelyFireproof 
A. W. EAGER 


| Shetland Goods 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
4 Hamilton Place 





WANTED EVERY DAY. 


Volunteer workers are needed every 
week from Monday morning till Sat- 
urday noontime at this office to ad 
dress wrappers for the paper, to wrap 
sample copies, to address envelopes, 
to fold circulars and letters, to print 
on the neostyle, and to make card 
lists. Call at The Woman’s Journal 
office, 585 Boylston street, Boston. 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 
New Catalogue and Price List 
of 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


issued by 


The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 





JUS SUFFRAGII, 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 

Published monthly, in English, by Martina 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland: 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the or- 
ganized movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world 

The Woman’s Journa) will forward subscrip- 
tions, if desired; but in that case 15 cents 
additional should be enclosed to cover cost of 
money order and postage. 


E. L. CRIMES CoO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed 7he H’oman's Journal 


over five years. 
{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


For one hundred subscriptions to 


THE FORERUNNER 


A Monthly Magazine 
Edited, Owned and Puo- 
lished by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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$1.00 A YEAR, 10 Cts. A COPY 





| Appeals to the Liberal Minded and 
Progressive—Especially Women 

| Earn $50.00 for your Suffrage Club 
| OFFER FOR 1910 ONLY 
Write for terms 
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